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io" Apvertisements.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each sub- 


sequent insertion. 


i> To Acerts.—Persons wishing to act as agents 
for this paper, may obtain commissions on satisfying 


us as to their qualification and responsibility. 
To CLercymen.—Any Clergyman sending in ten 


lollars, with the names of four new subscribers, shall 


be entitled to receive a fifth copy, without charge, for 


one year. 


co" To Ocr Friexps.—For months to come our 
agents can canvass only a small portion of the States 
for subscribers to the paper. We shall therefore be 
oligel if any of our friends will undertake a vol- 
untary ageney among their own friends, and trans- 
mit us names and money, through the Post Office, at 

iy own risk. See terms. 

cy” Business Letters should be addressed to the 
Publisher, at 201 William street; and Communica- 
tions to the “ Editors of the Independent.” 


New Dork, March 8, 1849. 
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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 


enficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 


the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
ihlic in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 

ters would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
such a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Leon,rp Bacon. 

Jos. P TuHompson. 

R. S. Storrs, Jun. 


——— 0¢——_-- 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM.---No, 7, 


Tae Neruertanps Missionary Society.— 


Were we to receive without discrimination the 


statistical! reports of the early missionary labors 
f the Dutch in the Indian Archipelago, we 
should think that we had fallen upon the times 
f the Apostles, and were reading a new edition 
if the book of “Acts.” No sooner had the 
United Provinces, in the beginning of the 17th 
century,-—having achieved their own emancipa- 
tion from the yoke of Spain—-wrested from Por- 
tugal the island of Ceylon, aid other valuable 
possessions in the East, than in the spirit of the 


‘religious wars” of the age, they sought to per- 
lect their conquest, and to render its fruits per- 
manent, by supplanting both Buddhism and the 
Roman Catholic religion, to which the Portugese 
had made many proselytes from among the na- 


So wonderful was their success that “ in 
i663, aceording to the church registers, there 
were in the district of Jaffnapatam alone, 62,558 
men and women who professed the Christian 
faith, exclusive of the slaves, of whom there 
were 2.587; the number of children who had been 
baptized within a few years, amounted to 12,387. 
But these numbers, large as they are, were great- 
ly augmented in a shorteime. In 1688, the in- 
habitants of this district amounted to 278,759, of 
whom there were no fewer than 180,364 who 
made a profession of Christianity , and of these, 
it is said, about 40,000 had been converted within 
the last four years. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, the celebrated Dr. Leusden 
informs us that the Dutch ministers in Ceylon 
had baptized about 300,000 of the natives; and 
in 1720, Vischer, one of the ministers at Batavia, 

.ys that in that islahd the number of Protestants 


tives. 


was daily increasing, and that without doubt 
there were some hundred thousands of the natives 
vho had em‘ raced the Christian faith.” 


To understand how these marvellous results 
were attained, we must bear im mind that the pro- 


pagation of Protestantism was a measure of po- 


tical policy quite as much as of religious zeal, 
| the conversion of the natives was effected 


ore by government orders than by the prayers 
Thus a 
proclamation was issued that no native should 
hold any rank or office, nor be admitted to any 
employment under the government, “unless he 
ubscribed the Helvetic Confession of Faith, and 
professed himself a member of the Reformed 


ud instructions of the missionaries. 


Church.” 


Of course all aspirants for office whether 
Buddhists or Papists, were speedily transformed 


into rigid Calvinists, 


Moreover, the standard of Christian character, 
as is common in Ste.te churches, was kamentably 
low,—the Christian. profession being very much 


a matter of form. 
‘Nothing more was demanded of catechumea 


than that they should learn to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, the ten commandments, a morning and 


evening prayer, and a grace before and afte 
meat 


taster, that the poor Pagans had committe 


these things to memory (for they themselves 
were ignorant of their language), they proceeeded 


to baptize them without further ceremony !"+ 


But much as we must abate from the reported 
success of the Dutch ministers in Ceylon, in view 
of facts like the foregoing, yet their labors, espe- 
cially in the department of education, were high- 
ly useful, and no doubt many sincere converts 
were gained from Heathenism. The New Tes- 
tament in the Tamul language was printed at 
Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, more than a cen- 


tury ago. 


Toward the close of the last century the Dutch 


possessions in Ceylon and in the East generall 
passed into the hands of the British. 


} 


heathenism ; for the British interest which first 
became dominant in the East was not that of 
philanthropy and of religion, but of cominerce 
The ruins of the old Lutch 


and of conquest. 
churches are still to be seen in Ceylon ; and 


since been occupied by American missionaries. 


The labors of the Dutch were not confined to 
Having become masters of a great part 
! Java, in 1621, they opened a church in Bata- 
The Scriptures 
were translated into the Malay language, and the 
New Testament was first printed in that language 
at Amsterdam, at the expense of the East India 


Ceylon. 


Via, the capital of the island. 


Company. 


The neighboring island of Amboyna also re- 
ceived attention; and the success of missionary 
labor here equalled, if not surpassed, what has 
been recorded of Ceylon. We are told that in 
1686, “in the capital city of that island. one of 
the ministers had no fewer than 30,000 of the 
natives under his pastoral care, who had been 
converted by him to the Christian faith,” i. e., in 
This island was 
taken possession of by the British in 1796. At. 
tempts were made likewise to christianize the 
island of Formosa——of whieh the Dutch possessed 


the manner described above. 


the principal harbor. For this purpose, Mr. R 


* Brown’s Hj ° 
tian'ty History of the Propagation of Chris. 


t Ibid. 


When the ministers, in the course of 
their visitations, were certified by the school- 


This 
change was sueceeded by an apparent decay of 
Christianity; churches fell into ruins: schools 
were abandoned ; new Pagan temples were erect- 


| bert Junius, of Delpht, was sent by the Senate of 
the United Provinces, in 1634, who was soon 
joined by other ministers from Holland. Their 
labors, which were highly prospered, were 
suddenly terminated. by the incursion of a fa- 
mous Chinese pirate and his marauding troop, 
who overran the island and expelled the Dutch 
with great cruelty. “Some of the ministers 
were beheaded, while their wives and some of 
their countrymen were carried into slavery.” 
The island was afterwards surrendered to the 
Emperor of China. 

The labors of which we have thus far spoken 
were colonial rather than missionary. Minis- 
ters and schoolmasters were sent out under the 
auspices of the State, and were maintained from 
the public treasury; and all the Dutch settle- | 
ments were divided into parishes, after the man- 
ner of an ecclesiastical establishment. 

In the year 1797, about the time that the Dutch 
possessions in Ceylon were transferred to Great 
Britain, the Netherland’s Missionary Society was 
formed. An address from the London Mission- 
ary Society, translated into his native language by 
Dr. Van der Kemp, a Dutch physician, in the em- 
ployment of that Society as a missionary in South- 
ern Africa, was widely circulated in the Nether- 


which resulted in the formation of the new Society. 
But such were the embarrassments of continental 
Europe at this time, and so great was the mone- 
tary depression resulting from a state of general 
war that almost every benevolent enterprise was 
checked or suspended. It was an inauspicious 
time for entering upon the missionary work. 
The Netherlands Society, therefore, existed only 
in name till the year 1818, when its first mission- 
aries, were sent to the East Indies. The Indian 
Archipelago has been the chief seat of its labors, 
many of these islands being still occupied+for 
purposes of trade by the Dutch. Its operations, 
however, are quite limited—the annual income of 
the Society being only about $25,000. 


— -~04e—--— 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


The Word of God is no longer “bound” in 
Italy. The booksellers of Florence and Leg- 
horn, in Tuscany, now display the Bible on their 
shelves like any other book, and it meets with a 
ready sale. At Florence, a Bible Society has 
lately been organized auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, comprising foreign 
residents of different nations, and some native 
Italians. The Bible will undoubtedly find its 
way—slowly it may be—through all Italy. Al- 
ready is it appealed to at Rome as the highest 
authority in politics as wellas in religion. There 
is great need of a new version of the Scriptures in 
the Italian language, the existing versions being 
either antiquated or inaccurate. The new trans- 
lation by Dr. Achilli, at Malta, is being made 
under the auspices of the Baptists, and will pro- 
bably contain their peculiarities ; but this should 
not prevent others from promoting its circulation, 
at least until the “British and Foreign” or the 
“ American” Bible Society shall provide a better. 
Even the fact thata version is made from the Vul- 
gate, and copies its errors, is not, in our opinion, a 
sufficient reason for withholding it from a people 
who are seeking the Word of God, when we 
have no more faithful translation to offer them. 
We hope that the American Bible Society will 
take immediate action in this matter, and will 
improve a field which the providence of God has 
so unexpectedly opened. 

In this connection it is an interesting fact that 
in the United States and the British Provinces 
there is an increasing demand among Roman 
Catholics for their own Scriptures. We learn by a 
statement in the Freeman's Journal from a Catho- 
lic publisher, that during the last four years a sin- 
gle house in New York has published and sold 
eighteen thousand copies of a large quarto Catho- 
lic Family Bible. Fifteen thousand 12mo. Testa- 
ments have been sold by the same house during 
the last six years, of its own issue, besides nearly 
two thousand Bibles and Testaments imported 
from Belfast. At least four other Catholic pub- 
lishers in this country have issued from one to 
three editions of the Bible and the New Testa- 
ment. “There is now in course of publication, 
in New York, an illustrated edition of the Catholic 
Testament sanctioned by the Catholic hierarchy 
of the United States;” also a Catholic Bible in 
the German language. The publisher referred to, 
Mr. James Sadlier, remarks:— 








“I have myself during the past eight years, 
visited the principal towns and cities in the United 
States, as well as those of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, (still visited by our agents,) and 
in all cases I have found the Roman Catholic clergy 
exhorting their congregations to profit by my visit, in 
order to procure Bibles (and other books of Catholic 
piety) on advantageous terms. In all those places, 
Catholic Bibles have been publicly sold as low as 
Protestant Bibles are sold.” 

These are encouraging facts. If Catholics will 
not read our version of the Scriptures, as many 
of them will not, we rejoice than they can obtain 
a version which with all its imperfections yet 
abounds in the truth of God, which is able to 
make them “ wise unto salvation ;” so that “ not- 
withstanding, every way, whether in pretence or 
in truth, Christ is preached; and we therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
d 





The existence of a north-west passage from 
Europe to India, has been a favorite dream for 
centuries. 
tions have expended immense amounts of money, 


ject. 


y | expedition, consisting of the ships Erebus anc 


three years. 
to pass from Melville Island to Behring’s Straits 


48", lon. 66° 13°, but no letters brought. 


if} The summer of 1846 was unusually severe inthe 
we mistake not, the very premises occupied for 
missiouary purposes a hundred years ago, have 


Arctic seas, the thermometer being above the freez 
ing point only 20 days. 


son's Bay Company issued particular instruction 


ships. 


0- 


that every means in your power are ex 





| to return to England at the earliest practicable 


lands, and is said to have awakened the interest | 


Sovereigns and commercial associa- 


and adventurers have endured every extreme of 
peril and of hardship, in the pursuit of this ob- 
The expedition of Sir John Franklin, about 
which so deep an interest is now felt through the 
civilized world, was projected by Sir John Bar- 
row, in 1844, to complete the discovery between 
Baffin’s and Hudson’s bays, on a course which he 
indicated, keeping about midway between the 
supposed Bank’s Land and the Continent. The 


Terror, sailed May 26, 1845, with provisions for 
The instructions were to endeavor 


by pushing directly westward in about latitude 
ed, and thousands of the natives relapsed into 741¢° tolongitude 98°, and then aim for the Straits. 
The last accounts of this expedition are of the 
date of July 26, 1845, when a whaleship was 
boarded from the ships in Melville Bay, lat. 74° 


The summer of 1847 
Was equally barren of intelligence, although the 
English whalers reached lat. 76° and Jon. 80° 
The ice was found unusually thick. The Hud- 


to their agents, especially those going to Macken- 
zie’s and the Coppermine river, to take pains to 
obtain information, and to offer large rewards to 
the natives for any intelligence of the discovery 
At length the British Government deem- 
ed it duty no longer to delay attempts to discover 
the discoverers; and in 1848 three expeditions 
were despatched for this purpose, two ships un- 
der command of Sir James Ross to follow the 
track of Sir John Franklin, two ships to go round 
by Behring’s Straits, and a boat-party to descend 
Mackenzie's river, and thence search the coast 
eastward. The preparations for each of those, 
and the instructions given, are admirable exam- 
ples of English thoroughness in doing what they 
have in hand in the most perfect manner, 80 as to 
leave nothing to regret in case of failure. Sir | of importunity in the presentatien of this great 
James Ross sailed May 12, 1848, with instrue- 
tions to return, “as soon as you are convinced 


He was heard from, on the 20th of August, all 


well. Commander Moore sailed for Behring’s 
Straits, expecting to arrive there about the Ist of 
July, 1848, and one of his ships to winter on the 
North coast, in order to communicate with Sir 
John Richardson's overland party. The last ac- 
counts of: the latter are to July 4, 1848, when he 
expected to reach the mouth of Mackenzie's river 
by the Ist of August, whence he is instructed to 
proceed by sea to Coppermine river, if possible. 
| In the spring and summer of 1849, the overland 
| party are expected to communicate with both the 
| sea expeditions. This party have instructions 





moment in 1850. 

The most ample provisions are made for sup- 
plies of food, at the rate of 3b. per man per day. 
The codperation of the Russian Government, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of the whalers, is 
fully secured. Liberal rewards are offered for 
intelligence obtained or aid afforded in any way. 
And Lady Franklin has offered a reward of £1000 
to any ship which will afford Sir John Franklin 
and his party relief, and £1000 to any ship that 
will search for and find him and bring him to 
England. 

Itis the opinion of eminent Arctic voyagers, that 
until at least the autumn of 1849, no apprehen- 
sions should be entertained of the fate of Sir John 
Franklin's party from starvation. The zeal, energy 
hardihood, experience, of the commander and his 
officers, are all in their favor. The Arctic expedi- 
tions heretofore undertaken have been attended 
with a singularly slight loss of life. Of nine ex- 
peditions, employing collectively 609 officers and 
men, absent on an average about three years, 
only seven persons died. Sir Martin Frobisher 
said, when setting out on his voyage to discover 
the north-west passage—‘ It is the only notable 
thing that is left yet undone, whereby a notable 
mind might be made famous and fortunate.” 
The civilized world will anxiously wait and 
watch during the year 1849, forevery inkling of in- 
telligence from these several expeditions. Strong 
hopes are cherished that the autumn of this year 
will witness the return of them all to their 
homes. 


——re 





-For the Independent. 


THE DEVOTED CHRISTIAN. 


Why do the best of men of whom we have 
any knowledge so uniformly regard themselves 
with loathing and abhorrence, on account of 
their moral imperfection ? 
Not because of deliberate and willful transgres- 
sion, for this they do not commit; nor from a 
consciousness of acting from sinister motives ; 
nor because they are not conscious of loving 
God supremely, and of having renounced all 
other objects for the promotion of his honor and 
glory, and the welfare of his kingdom. 
It is believed that, generally speaking, neither 
of these is the occasion for that deep self-loath- 
ing which is often breathed from the inmost soul 
of the devoted Christian. The cause in many, 
and perhaps most cases, lies deeper than this, 
and pertains to that severe and rigid scrutiny 
which he has instituted respecting the intensity 
of his religious affections. 
The question is not with him, simply, whether 
I experience to a certain extent such and such 
affections as God enjoins upon me, but do I expe- 
rience them as deeply and thoroughly as I ought? 
For instance, the Bible enjoins penitence for 
sin ; and the Christian may be sure that he feels 
a deep inward sorrow and regret at having com- 
mitted it, even in a single instance. But this is 
not. sufficient. He may be penitent, truly so; 
but the question is, in view of the dreadful na- 
ture of sin as committed against a Holy God—in 
view of the utter inexcusableness of its commis- 
sion—in view, too, of the wretched work which 
it has made within his own soul, as well as its 
blighting and desolating influence upon the souls 
of other immortal beings—in view of all this 
does he feel as penitent, as deeply humbled as he | 
ought? Furthermore, does he Aate the sin which | 
has caused all this mischief with as deep a hatred | 
as it deserves? ‘This is the question. Alas! 
how often do such inquiries roll back upon the 
soul of the Christian the dreadful consciousness 
of his great imperfection in these particulars ! 
How do they exhibit him to himself as one whose 
penitence, though real and sincere and heartfeit, 
is yet inferior in depth to what it should be; his 
self-abasement unsuitable in the degree of its 
exercise, and his hatred of sin greatly deficient 
in intensity. 
Again; he is under obligation to feel gratitude 
for mercies; and he does feel it. As the eye 
runs over the daily experience of life, and be- 
holds the fullness of the divine benevolence, there 
| springs up within his bosom strong emotions of 
gratitude to God. But the question with him is, 
What proportion does the depth of that gratitude 
bear to the greatness of the mercies which have 
been experienced # 
In view of all that God has done in meeting 
the wants of every moment—in watching with 
such constant and unwearied care overall the mi- 
nute and varied circumstances which affect my 
well-being, and causing them “aii to work to- 
gether for my good”—in opening so many ave- 
nues to enjoyment, in giving food and raiment, 
the blessings of home, and liberty, and friends, 
and above all, the infinite and unutterable bless- 
ings of his own rich and abounding grace in the 
Gospel of his Son, together with the great and 
precious promises which accompany it—for all 
this has there been as grateful returns from the 
recipient of these benefits as there should have 
been? This is the question. And how seldom 
does the devoted servant of God press this in- 
quiry home upon himself, without being com- 
pelled to answer from the depths of his humbled 
and sorrowful bosom—no ! 
Again the question arises in the mind of this 
Christian, in the investigation of his character, 
respecting the /ove which he has for the souls of 
men. He loves them. He knows it. He ear- 
nestly desires their salvation, and he labors for 
,| it most heartily. But when trying his own cha- 
racter, the inquiry does not stop here. His 
thought ranges far beyond this. He hears a 
voice from the world of despair—the lamenta- 
tion of a lost soul whose day of mercy is over, 
and who is looking with fearful gaze at the long 
eternity of its sufferings; and then he beholds 
the Savior groaning out his life in tears, and ago- 
ny, and blood, that he may redeem it from de- 
struction ; and then anon there breaks upon his ear 
the song of the ransomed spirit which has found 
its home in Heaven, and whose voice is swelling 
with rapture at the prospect of eternal bliss; and 
then he urges home the inquiry whether, in view 
of all this, he loves that soul as he should love it, 
or labors for its salvation as he should labor for 
s| it, or practices that amount of self-denial which 
he should practice to secure for it Heaven. And 
what an account does this investigation bear back 
to his own conscience as to his character in this 
respect? Do I Love THE SOULS OF IMMORTAL MEN 
FOR WHOM CurisT DIED As I SHOULD LOVE THEM! 
This is the question ; and how seldom is it that 
his troubled spirit will not answer—no! 
But the question recurs again, How do I pray ' 








5] 


8, 





good to the Christian himself, to the Church, and 
to the whole world of lost sinners, of which he 
can form no adequate conception; that to such 
prayer he has well nigh opened the very treasures 
of the universe, and bid the praying one take 
what he will. 


And then the question comes up, Have I thus 


prayed? Do I thus pray? Havel laid hold upon 


the promises of God with that unfaltering confi- 
dence, and pressed my suit at the mercy-seat 
with that degree of earnestness, and with all 
that anxious and agonizing spirit of supplication 
which I ought to have done? Indeed, am I sure 
that a single prayer has ever been offered by 
myself which has secured the full amount of 
blessing which God stood ready to bestow in an- 
swer to prayer? Am I sure that I have ever left 
the throne of grace without abandoning out and 
out some rich blessing which God was ready to 
confer upon me, had I pressed my suit with 
greater earnestness ? 

These and similar inquiries, it is believed, lay 
the foundation, to a very great extent, of that 
self-abasement and self-loathing which so gener- 
ally characterizes the expressed and recorded ex- 
perience of devoted Christians. It is not that 
they are guility of presumptuous sins—not that 
they are conscious of sinister motives in their 
conduct—not because their motives are not in 
the main pure—not for ‘e want of real peni- 
tence, fervent love, and earnest prayer; but be- 
cause there is such a general failure to experi- 
ence that depth of penitence, that warmth of 
gratitude, that intensity of love, and that impor- 
tunity in prayer which should characterize the 
Christian; because that, in this respect, there is 
experienced a most fearful and inexcusable want 
within, and which has so constantly existed as 
to pour its contaminating influence over the 
whole history of a life-time, and crowd it with 
well nigh momentary guilt—not guilt that is not 
forgiven, fully and freely forgiven; for the con- 
sciousness of imperfection bows down the Sou! 
of the Christian in continual penitence, and God 
as continually, for Christ's sake, overlooks and 
forgives ; still it is sin, and in itself deserving of 
condemnation. Oh! there is much implied in 
that command of the Savior, “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 





W. 
LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 
. Ixurxors, Feb. 14, 1849. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Multiplicity of engage- 
ments has restrained me much longer than I 
wished from expressing to you the satisfaction 
which I feel, in common with many others around 
me, at the appearance of The Independent among 
us. No enterprise of the Eastern Press was ever 
so heartily welcomed here. 

We like your name. It requires no apology. 
Many of us would not have it changed for all 
California. We can have no fear that you will 
wage any war on the fellowship of the churches. 
That important principle we are sure you cherish 
and love. But the word “ Independent” is ex- 
pressive of the fundamental idea in the church 
polity of our Pilgrim Fathers; an idea, too, 
which some of us think has been too little re- 
garded and appreciated even in the New England 
churches of late. There has been perhaps a ten- 
dency to make the fellowship of the churches all, 
and the independency of the particular church 
nothing. We hope that the placing that word in 
great capitals at the head of your sheet will have 
its influence in giving this great fundamental idea 
of a free-church polity its proper place in the 
opinions and practice of the churches. 

But we love your name for another and still 
greater reason. It is the fit representative of one 
of the greatest ideas of this or any other age— 
an idea on which some of the grandest destinies 
of the future are hinged. I mean the idea of the 
moral unity of the Church, in distinction from its 
organic wnity—the truth that while we must 
maintain local organization, as an indispensable 
instrument of evangelization, all attempts at an 
organic unity of the visible Church are little 
short of an infinite hindraace to that moral unity 
which Christ requires. 

We then hope that New York, the great com- 
mercial heart of the nation, will send out weekly 
a large and beautiful sheet, thoroughly imbued 
with this great and, in its consequences, potent 
idea. If so, we will thank God and take courage. 
The Independent is doubly welcomed as coming 
from your city. It is difficult for you perhaps to 
estimate how much more influential it will be 
coming from’ New York than from any other 
point on the continent. As commercial influences 
now are, no great moral or religious idea can per- 
vade the North-West which does not radiate from 
New York asa center. It is the heart, and the 
life-blood must circulate through it. We love, 
we revere our Boston fathers; but if they would 
plant and propagate their principles over these 
vast regions of boundless fértility and promise, 
they must first secure for them a lodgement in 
the hearts of the far-seeing and far-reaching mer- 
chants of your city. And, God be thanked, that 
work is nobly begun. 

It was said when your paper was first an- 
nounced—fearingly by some, bitterly by others— 
“Another sectarian paper.” I never had any 
fears on that subject, and have none now. If, 
Gentlemen, you have undertaken to “ sectarian- 
ize” Congregationalism, you have undertaken a 


the Atlantic into geometrical figures. 
much confidence in your good sense to suspect 


you of the infinite folly of attempting the thing, 


ticability to have any fears of your success should 
you even attempt it. 


unity. 
Synod, a Conference, an Association. 


it would meet no welcome in these parts. 


name which stands at the head of your sheet. 





on earth even as it is in heaven.” 











petition that will move the arm of the Almighty ; 
that God has connected with a certain degree of 
"earnestness, and faithfulness, and constancy in 
pleadings at the throne of Grace, an amount of 


to the paper. 





task about as hopeful as to mould the waters of 
I have too 


and am too thoroughly convinced of its imprac- 


There are but two ways in which a public 
journal can become chargeable with the very se- 
rious sin of sectarianism ; and from both of these 
you are effectually cut off, so long as you adhere 
to the principles which your name represents. 
First. a journal may make some idea primary 
and fundamental, which is more limited than 
Christianity or the universal brotherhood of the 
disciples. True Independency regards nothing 
as primary, nothing as fundamental, but Curist. 
It makes Christ the only basis of all organization 
and all doctrine. Or again, your journal may be 
rendered partly liable to the charge of sectarian- 
ism by representing an organic instead of a moral 
It might have come as the organ of a 
Were The 
Independent to appear among us as the organ of the 
General Association of the State of New York, 
We 
should return it to its publishers—courteously, I 
hope, but with the full assurance that we should 
have no need of it. If we found in it any pledges 
to any “standards” other than those which God 
himself has erected in His Word, we should dis- 
card it with something like indignation—at least, 
with a certain conviction that it could meet no 
want of ours. But had you taken either of these 
positions, you must have forgotten the venerable 


In one sense your paper will no doubt be open 
Not, do I pray? I do pray. I say “Our Father, | to the charge of sectarianism. Its editors are 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Let| agreed in certain opinions of the Gospel, of the 
thy glorious kingdom come in my own heart, and | Church, and of social Christianity, Their opin- 
in the hearts of all men, and let thy will be done 
Now the de- 
claration of this Christian to himself is, that he 
does thus pray, and that too sincerely and fer- 
vently. But he remembers that there is a degree 


ions may be expected to give a decided character 
But if to love what one thinks to 
be truth—to hold to it with tenacity, and to 
advocate it with an earnest fervor—if this be 
sectarianism, then must every true man be @ 
sectarian. This will hold even in relation to 
the obscurest private individual—how much 
more of the conductors of a public journal. A 
religious newspaper which should advocate no 


ly fall nothing short of being loathesome. And 
if any opinions are to be maintained, surely none 
are at present more important or appropriate than 
those which pertain to the various questions of 
social Christianity. Let us then be assured, 
Gentlemen, that no fear of incurring the charge 
of sectarianism will dissuade you from speaking 
out on these questions as becomes The Inde- 
pendent. 

But I am more didactic ~ the occasion calls 
for. Brethren in the Lordy may you find grace 
to realize in practice and in results the conception 
with which your enterprise has been commenced. 
If so, thousands will thank God for putting it 
into your hearts to undertake it. Z. 


LETTER FROM O10. 


The following extracts are made from a letter 
addressed by a missionary of the American Sun- 
day School Union in Ohio, to a school in this 
city. 





Creves, Onto, Fes., 1849. 
In the midst of toil and exposure, the Lord 
kindly bestows upon me a good degree of health 
and strength, so that I am able to meet all my 
missionary work. During January I traveled 
nearly 500 miles, held 26 meetings in behalf of 
Sunday Schools, or preaching the Everlasting 
Gospel. All these meetings were well attended, 
and in some of them we had evident tokens of 
the divine blessing. Two of these meetings 
were held within the walls of the Ohio State 
Prison at Columbus. About 100 of the convicts 
who could not read the Bible are now taught by 
kind Christian men from Columbus, and nearly 
all can read who have attended for a year or 
more. Some of these Sunday School scholars 
were men of 60 years of age, and had never been 
to Sunday School in all their life. Many of 
these poor convicts shed tears as I spoke of the 
wickedness of the heart, the need of conversion, 
and the freeness and fullness of the gospel ot 
Jesus Christ. 
At 10 o'clock, the church-going bell pealed its 
cheering tones, and the corridors of the prison 
echoed its glad sounds. At the request of the 
chaplain I occupied his pulpit. Some 400 con- 
victs, and about 50 citizens, were present. As I 
stood in that desk about to open my mouth for 
God, my emotions were indescribable. Had ] 
never before realized the appropriateness and 
preciousness of Christ crucified as a pulpit theme, 
I did then, There, in the habiliments of disgrace 
and infamy, sat before me the educated, refined, 
and accomplished man—now a convicted felon ; 
there, the man whose mind had never been cul- 
tivated, but enslaved by vice, ignorance, and 
crime. Every variety and shade of character— 
every grade of intellect could be found among 
the 400 convicts to whom I was to preach. 
What but the gospel of Jesus Christ could afford 
instruction adapted to such an assembly? The 
fixed eye--the suppressed emotion—the rushing 
tears—told the feelings of many hearts. During 
two years, the triumphs of the gospel within 
these walls have been many and glorious. I 
was informed by the warden that many of the 
convicts who have been hopefully converted in 
prison have been dischargeds“and, amid tempta- 
tions and trials, have maintained their Christian 
character unblemished. Why should not the 
Gospel which saved sinners in Nero's palace, 
save the convicts of a State Prison ! 
Since my return home I have been aiding at 
two protracted meetings. At one of them, 13 
miles from here, 15 hopeful conversions. In thie 
place and vicinity a similar meeting is in pro- 
gress, at which I am permitted: to aid—-40 have 
attended our inquiry meeting. Some 20 of them 
are the older members of three Sabbath Schools 
around. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTON. 








Wasninctox, Fes. 26, 1849. 
INSECURITY OF SLAVE PROPERTY. 

On Monday of last week the U. S. Circuit 
Court for the District of Columbia met in this 
city, and delivered a decision in the case of Daniel 
Drayton, convicted before Judge Crawford, of the 
Criminal Court, of stealing slaves. It will be re- 
membered by those who have taken an interest 
in this trial that several exceptions were made by 
Hon. Horace Mann, to such ruling of Judge 
Crawford on points of law, among which was 
the position that the stealing of slaves could not 
come within the meaning of the word larceny, by 
which term, as employed in the law, is meant the 
taking of another's property, with the intent of ap- 
propriating it to one's own use, and that this intent 
must be shown as well as the act of taking, in 
order to substantiate the charge of larceny. This 
and several other exceptions of the counsel for 
the defendant have been sustained by the Judges 
of the Circuit Court, and the judgment of the 
Court below reversed. The opinion of the Court 
was delivered in an elaborate argument by the 
Chief Justice, Judge Cranch,—all the Judges, 
three in number, being present, and one of them, 
Judge Dunlop, dissenting in part. 

This decision is an important and curious one. 
It is important for the effect it will have upon 
the security of slave property in the District, and 
the consequent depreciation of this species of 
property. Of course in most cases of the abduc- 
tion of slaves, it will be impossible to prove what 
the intention is, and certainly it cannot be proved 
that the intention is to convert the slaves to the 
use of the abducter; so that larceny in such cases 
can never be made out. This truly is a curious 
result,—a result which some would pronounce 
sufficient to prove the absurdity of the decision ; 
to us however it rather indicates the anomaly oi 
holding human beings as property, its inconsist- 
ency with nataral justice, and the impossibility 
of applying to it the principles of the common 
law, which had its origin in the relations of free 
men. Drayton is to have a new trial at the 
Criminal Court, which meets next Monday, when 
the District Attorney will proceed against him 
for transporting slaves, and aiding them to es- 
cape; on this charge no flefense is anticipated, 
and the punishment will be imprisonment in the 
jail, instead of the penitentiary. 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


In this connection, let me refer to an unexpect- 
ed application of the late decision by the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., in a case brought against the 
city of Boston, pronouncing laws restricting the 
introduction of aliens into that port by the im- 
position of certain conditions to be unconstitu- 
tional and therefore void. 
It is now said by the Charleston Mercury, that 
this decision will have the effect “to sweep 
away” the Inspection Laws of South Carolina, 
enacted to prevent the abduction of slaves in 


ports and cities. 


sons of that redoubtable State. And it is an in 





opinion with fervor and consistency, would sure- 


Northern vessels, and also all those made to pre- 
vent free colored persons,—“ citizens of Massa- 
chusetts” though they be,—from entering her 
If this be so, it will be seen 
that thus indirectly a decision has been reached 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
very question for the legal and constitutional 
trial of which the Hon. Samuel Hoar was sent 
by the State of Massachusetts into that of South 
Carolina, and for which he was so rudely re- 
pulsed and ignominiously treated by the chivalric 


teresting coincidence in the Providenct of God, 
that the cause of justice and humanity has been 
made to triumph, through the instrumentality of 

citizens of the very State which was so grossly | i 
insulted in the person of her commissioner! Mas- | ¢ 
sachusetts will very cheerfully acquiesce in this |" 
decision respecting aliens, when she learns that 
its effects will be to afford her own citizens pro- 


ea 








out trial and without charge of crime, even into 
the prisons of South Carolina! When will the 
statesmen and legislators of the South learn that 
their darling institution cannot be sustained at 
the expense of violations of the constitution of 
the Union, and the rights of sister States; and that 
the more violent their measures, the earlier and 
the more certainly will they bring down upon 
themselves the catastrophe they fear? 

Yours truly, A. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


, Fesrvary 9, 1849. 
DEBATES ON THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
Whether it is that Englishmen are “used to 
it,” and accept the fact as if a law of the Medes 
and Persians, not to be altered, or whether they 
do not know themselves, true it is, that the great 
hollow sham of a Queen’s speech, and all that 
it implies, excites little remark or attention. Tell 
an Englishman that, in point of fact, his govern- 
ment is a kind of aristocratic republic, disguised 
by empty, but not costless monarchical forms, 
and he would probably stare with astonishment 
or explode with anger ; yet nothing can be more 
palpable than’ this fact. True, there are the 
forms and trappings of ancient monarchy ; but 
is there not the election, by Parliamentary ma- 
jority, of a Doge or President, in the person of 
the Prime Minister, who is, in fact, “ the govern- 
ment?’ Surely one of the first signs of real 
progress amongst us will be the substitution of 
a real State Paper, indicating distinctly the mea- 
sures intended to be proposed by government, 
and an estimate of our actual condition, instead 
of the really absurd and insulting document con- 
cocted at the Council Board, and put into the 
mouth of majesty, as if in solemn mockery of 
throne and people. 
The debates on the address have presented no 
very striking points, So much of the speech 
having reference to foreign affairs, a similar di- 
rection was naturally given to the discussion. 
The absolutist sympathies of the English were 
exhibited ina manner to make Englishmen blush. 
To make the draught more bitter, Lord Brougham, 
whose name used to have far different associa- 
tions, exhibited a kind of insane malignity, as if 
exulting in the thraldom of Italy, and the recon- 
struction of military despotism in Austria and 
Hungary. In the Commons there was a similar 
display. Mr. Disraeli rushed forward to seize 
the post of leader of the Protectionists, void by 
the death of Lord George Bentinck, and which, 
‘t seems, had not been assigned to him by the 
party. His speech was clever and telling, but 
fallacious, and exhibited the anger of the party 
at the evidently growing influence of Mr. Cob- 
den and his friends. Lord John Russell was cold 
and dry. His reference to economical reforms 
gave no additional point to the little economical 
paragraph in the Queen's speech. Lord Palmers- 
ton displayed his almost unequalled skill as a 
debater, in vindication of the foreign policy of 
the ministry. Indeed, he so damaged his oppo- 
nents that they declined to divide on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Disraeli. It transpired 
that Austria had sought the mediation of Eng- 
land; that even the butcherly King of Naples 
had done the same; and that, though without any 
instructions from their respective governments, 
the English and French admirals had interposed 
to prevent a repetition of the horrible bombard- 
ment and frightful slaughter meditated by the 
amygipidons of King Bombardier. The following 
passage in Lord Palmerston’s speech will be read 
with interest :— 
“He had described the state of the combat- 
ants. The Neapolitans had been driven from 
Palermo, but they held Messina, despite the 
efforts of the Sicilians. Resistance had been 
offered. but after the flags had been hauled down, 
and every symbol of a cessation‘ of hostilities 
had been given, they continued for eight hours a 
savage bombardment, destroying houses, palaces. 
churches, public buildings, in short, anything 
that could offer. They did, after that, land a 
body of troops, which were to compiete the de- 
struction en what the bombs, and shells, and 
cannon balls took not an effect. They laid waste 
three miles of suburb, plundering, murdering as 
they went. Well, the admirals, learning this, 
and seeing what passed, and accustomed only to 
a war carried on according to the practice of civ- 
ilized nations, got disgusted with it. But they 
felt more. They knew that the town of Palermo 
was doomed to the same as was inflicted on Mes- 
sina, and when they saw hundreds of thousands 
of those wretched people flying for safety to the 
ships, and across the fields to get out of the way 
of their pursuing marauders, why they said, 
‘We cannot permit the scene to be repeated in 
Palermo, and, although we have no instructions 
on the subject, yet upon our own responsibility 
we will stop this atrocious proceeding--at least 
until we see the decision of our respective go- | 
vernments on the subject, They did so. They 
established an armistice. A line of demarcation | 
was traced out. The Neapolitans were to have | 
the eastern part of the land. But what were the 
governments of England and France to do ina 
case of that sort? Was it fair that civilians, sit- 
ting here in this room, and men who never saw a | 
shot fired or a drop of blood shed—was it fitting | 
that they should be sterner than those admirals | 
who were used to all the horrors of war? Was) 
it fitting that we should say—‘ Let Palermo share | 
the fate of Messina—let the Neapolitan troops go | 
on and destroy the first -city, as they have de-_ 
stroyed the second city of that land’ Why, [| 
um sure that even the gentlemen who support the | 
amendment—that even they would not be guilty | 
of such conduct. I am sure that no Britis 
statesman would, under the circumstances, have | 
taken any other decision.” 

The policy of intervention of any kind is open 
to objection ; but that is not the point with our, 
English absolutists. 
tish squadron been turned against the Sicilians, | 











| 
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TERRIBLE MINING ACCIDENT. 


times occur in connection with our mining opera- 
tors; happened at Bamsley, in the north of Eng- 
land on the 31st ult. By an explosion of “ fire 
damp,” in a coal-pit, eighty-three human beings 
were in amoment bereft of life, and the poor clay 
tabernacle rent and torn so as not to be recogniz- 
able. The domestic misery and wretchedness 
consequent upon so terrible a disaster may, in 


[t generally happens in these cases that 
body is to blame,” and the cause “ is shrouded in 
mystery ;” but as these explosions are referable 
to well ascertained conditions, disinterested per- 
sons cannot stretch their candor so far as to 
acquit mine-owners and their agents. If, in such 
cases, compensation and the maintenance of 
widows and orphans were required of proprie- 
tors, it is probable that these dreadful sacrifices 
of human life would be of rarer occurrence. 


We append to this letter « portion of an article, 
written we suppose by our English Correspondent, 
and sent to us in proof—being a reply to some 


Burritt, for his labors in the cause of Peace. 


interest than that . 
Great Britain to the United States. 
of the world affords no 

.| and political phenomena. 


involun’ 
necessary and indissoluble 





tection, and save them from being thrown with- 


| moting revivals of religion,” was exhibited in an 


; Conference of Congregational churches was dis- 
The result was the unanimous adoption | 


Had the cannon of the Bri- | formation of all churches and individuals interest- 


though England is bound by solemn obligations | Independent for publication. 
to see that the rights of those islanders are re- | CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION CONFERENCE OF CON- 
spected, in that case litthe would have been heard | 
of the policy or impolicy of intervention. 


abuse which had been offered to our countryman 


There are few subjects of higher philosophic 
presented by the relations of 

The history 
le of similar moral 
re is not in the re- 
all to the community of interests 
which’ bind. Ataetica to 7 to 


the 

and partner- 
ship linked the-two countries In a 
aa wg ty oy Tek 


than one-half of the vast exports of the United 
States come to England, implies more than can 
well be estimated. How impossible is it wholly 
to estimate all that is involved in the one fact, 
that: five-eighths of the entire cotton crop of | 
America come to England. Only suspend tor al 
few months the imports from America, and the 
entire Union woula beg paralysed, while the 
Southern States would for a time be utterly pros- 
trated, and society be well-nigh broken up. 
this side the water the suspension of the import 
of cotton alone would cause more suffering and 
social disorganization than has been endured as 
a consequence of the wildest European revolution. 
But it is the intertwining of social interests, 
the community of feeling, the interchange of 
common sentiments, the power of recollections, 
language, religion, literature, which present the 
most deeply interesting subjects for considera- 
tion, when the relations between the twe coun- 
tries are to be discussed. It is not merely that 
New York sustains as close a relation to Liver. 
pool as Southwark does to London, but there is 
scarcely a hamlet in broad England which is not 





represented in the United States. Thousands, 
tens of thousands of England’s sons, who now 
till the soil of America, are bound to England by 
the deepest feelings of our nature. The yearn- 
ings of these voluntarily expatriated children are 
constantly toward “home.” To a benevolent 
student of humap nature, who would wateh the 
workings of human affections, there can scarcely 
be a more profoundly affecting fact than this. 
that something approaching to £200,000 is annu- 
ally remitted from the Irish in America to their 
relatives in Old Ireland. More than this, there 
is scarcely an American to be found in whose 
breast the Old Country is not a great living Idea ; 
there are few to whom the idea of visiting, at 
some time or other, the qld country is not a cher- 
ished thought. And many do come; come, as 
one beautifully said, not merely as visitors, but 
as relations to an ancestral home. 

It is not, then, that material interests bind the 
two countries together—that even here, in Ox- 
ford, the wagon, heavily laden with American 
cheese, stops at the door gf the grocer, and that 
barrels, bearing the brand, “ Produce of Ohio,” ar- 
rest the attention of the Oxford citizens; or that 
all Lancashire is busy with American cotton, 
preparing clothing for all England and half of the 
globe besides—but that more subtle, and yet 
more powerful influences annex England to the 
United States, and America to the British Isles. 

Well, then, when revolutions were rife, might 
the merchant of New York and the farmer of the 
United States anxiously demand, according to the 
graphic description ef Burritt—“ Any news from 
Old England?” 

But in this, says the Ozford Herald, is to be 
seen “the outrageous character of Mr. Burritt’s 
sacrifices of truth and common sense to the purposes 
of an empty theory.” The indignant reader may, 
perhaps, demand-—Why notice such evident ig 
norance and malevolence That such an exhibi- 
tion of dullness and of bad feeling should have 
been made is, indeed, perfectly incredible ; but as 
it has been made it is worthy of notice, upon the 
same principle that the anatomist seizes upon an 
unnatural growth, or a strange reptile, and puts 
it into a bottle of spirits to enrich his collection. 

* * . * * + 

We have little hope that the inveterate and 
constitutional viles of our contemporary will be 
reformed, or that he will cease to cast about his 
small fire-brands; and it is this that induces us 
to throw out a suggestion, which has been made 
in private. Oxford isa literary center, here are 
men of cultivated minds and refined tastes, men 
of leisure, and we hope and believe of pure pa- 
triotic feelings, tinged it may be with what we 
might deem ultraisms. Why do such men see 
the University dragged through the mire by the 
usurpation of its name by a degraded, sordid, vul- 
im and ever-varying press? Why has not the 

Jniversity a recognized organ, which, while re- 
cording official proceedings, should in a free. 
generous, and enlightened spirit apply fixed 
principles to passing public events, and correct 
errors, or supposed errors with that respect for 
opponents which is always found, connected with 
true dignity and self-respect. 

As these remarks will come under the notice 
of transatlantic readers, we are bound to add, for 
the credit of the University and City, that the un- 
English and ungentlemanly conduct of the Herald, 
must not be taken to express the opinions, even 
of the fragment of a section of public opision. 
It is altogether and absolutely an exceptionai 
case. No third person amongst us would accep! 
or endorse the morbid effusion upon which we 
have remarked. 


‘ For the Independent. 
UNION CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 


By appointment of the Ontario Association of 
Ministers, a meeting was held at Warsaw on the 
6th and 7th of Feb. inst., for the purpose of mu- 
tual edification, and to organize, if thought fit, a 
permanent Conference of churches, within the 
territory occupied by the Association. Pastor- 
and delegates were present from seven churches. 
Others would have been present but for a misun- 
derstanding in regard to the invitations sent. 

J. M. Ballou, Pastor of the Congregationa] 
Church at Gainsville, was Moderator of the meet- 
ing ; and C. Kidder, of Warsaw, Scribe. 

A sermon was preached on Tuesday afternoon, 
by Rev. Mr. Hodgeman, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Perry Center, from 24 Chronicles 
7: 14. The subject, “The Bible way of pro- 


interesting and forcible manner. 

The remainder of the day was occupied with 
devotional exercises, and free conference on the 
questions, What as the cause of the present anu 
long-continued decline of prety in our churches i 
and, What is the vemedy? Rev. Mr. Snydei 
preached in the evening, from 2 Thess, 3: 2-- 
* All men have not faith.” 

On Wednesday morning, after a season of de- 
votion, the subject of organizing a permaneni 


cussed. 
of the following constitution——which, for the in- 


ed, itis thought desirable should be sent to The 


GREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Articte I. The object of this Conference shall 
| be to promote experimental piety and active 
| Christian benevolence, particularly Sabbath schoo} 


One of those fearful catastrophes which some-|and Bible class instruction ; Foreign and Home 
Missions; the Bible and Tract cause: and such 
other objects of Christian effortas the Conference 
may from time to time adopt :—and disclaiming 
all jegislation and judicial interference with the 
rights and independence of individual churches 
of Jesus Christ, it shall, by cultivating a spirit of 
fellowship and co6peration with all, seek to aid 


| 


in giving universal triumph to the Gospel. 
Art. Il. 





| meetings, shall be members of the same. 


church may appoint three delegates. 
Ax. II. 


their offices until others are chosen. 


ference to the Register. (3) The 
Conference, and statistical reports 
churches; notify meetings of 

the meeting to order; call 


The officers chosen for the year were : C, Kid- 
der, Register; and J. M. Ballou, 8. M. Gates, and 
JH. Darling, Business Committee. 

At 10 o'clock, reports of the state of religion 
and of benevolent effort were given from the 
several churches. 

Afternoon, a sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Ward, from John 15: 5 ;—followed by the 
administration of the Lord's Supper—when the 
Conference adjourned. 

Notice.—The next Meeting of Conference is 
appointed to be held at Strykerville, on Tuesday, 
March 6th, at 2 o'clock P. m, 

Churches wishing to be represented in the 
same will please send by their delegates their 
vote to unite—and approval of its objects—also 
a statistical report of the church and of its be- 
nevolent efforts. C. Kipper, Register. 
Warsaw, Fes, 21, 1849. 


-—_+e-——. 





For the Independent. 
ACCOUNTS OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


Messrs. Eprrors :—A!low one of your subseri- 
bers to give you the result of his cogitations. 
Your inquiries in reference to benevolent socie- 
ties have set my head at work. As I am fond of 
figures, I sometimes amuse myself, when the toils 
of the day are over, with the developments which 
they produce. I have lately been looking over 
the Annual Report of the American Tract Society 
for 1848, and I fiud two or three items in the 
Treasurer's account which need some explana- 
tion, to make them perfectly intelligible to all 
readers. 

Among the entries made to the debit side of 
the account, we have the following, page 138: 
“Colportage, including services and expenses of 
397 colporteurs during the whole or a part of 
the year, superintendents of large districts of 
country, the Secretary and clerk of this depart- 
ment, exclusive of publications, amounting to 
$16,622 49; gratuitously distributed to the desti- 
tute, $50,559 00." Now I would ask, Is not this 
statement too general! Among business men, 
one should state the account more in detail, thus 
Salary of Colporteurs, at — per month or 

yeast, = = + = # we oe wa ew e 8 
Expenses of the same, ~ - + - - - 

Salaries of (state number) Superintend- 

ents of large districts of country, - 

Expenses of said Superintendents, - 





Salary of Secretary of this Department, - valet 
Expenses of “ “A 4 - sone 
Salary of Clerk of this Department, - 

Dotal,.: 20,» is $50,559 00 


This would be my way of stating it, as an ac- 
countant, for thus it would explain itself. 
Having read this item, I turned to the more de- 
tailed account of co)portage, given in the body of 
the Report, and on page 54 I found a tabular 
summary of the time of service of each colpor- 
teur, with a number of columns containing the 
most valuable results of their labors. The amount 
of time of the regular colporteurs is 1518 months, 
and by the students acting during vacation, 200 
months and 26 days, making the whole time of 
labor 1718 months and 26 days. 

There can be no question of the minute accu- 
racy of this account, for on page 43 one colpor- 
teur is reported to have labored 9 days, and on 
page 54 one is set down as having labored 1 day. 
To look at this account as a matter of business, 
we find this makes 143 1-12 years. Now,as one 
man can do no more than one year's work, it fol- 
lows that the 397 colporteurs equal 143 1-12 col- 
porteurs, who labor twelve months each. To 
sustain these 143 1-12 colporteurs at the stated 
annual salary of $150, will require $21,462 50. 
The statement of the account in a business form 
“will be thus: 

Whole amount paid, as per Treasurer's 
Report, page 188, - - + - - 
Amount of salaries for 143 1-12 Colpor- 
teurs, at $150 per ann., - - 21,462 50 


$50,559 00 





$28,097 50 
Expenses of 145 1-12 Colporteurs, $.... 

Salaries of — Superintendents, vee 

Expenses of * » : 

Salary of Secretary for this Depart- 

ment, kK 
Expenses of Secretary for do., - , 
Clerk for this Departinent, - - - +--+ 





$28,097 Su 
In this way the account would be much more 
perspicuous. By this method we come at the 
exact cost of the article, and find that the sale- 
ties, expenses, &e., &c., make the cost of a col- 
porteur to be $354 56 for one year. 
In addition to the charge of $50,559 00 just 
named, I find another charge in the Treasurer's 
Report, page 138, as follows : 
Services and Expenses of Gencral Agents 
for Northern, Middle, Southern, West- 
ern, and South-western States, - $9,140 67 
This is liable to the same objection as the for 
mer entry about colportage, &c., &e. It should 
be stated thus : 
Salary of Gen. Agent for North’n States, $ -- 
Expenses “ . “. 4 “ 5 a 
Salary of Gen. Agent for Middle States, - 
Expenses “ . * . a 
Salary of Gen. Agent for Southern States, 
Expenses “ “ ‘ “ ‘ 
Salary of Gen. Agent for Western States, 
Expenses “ ” ss , bs 
Salary of Gen. Agent for 8. West'n States, 
Expenses “ . ® 

- $9,140 67 
lam not certain 
that | understand whether these general agents 
for these five sections of the United States are the 
same as in the entry for colportage, and called 
“Superintendents of large districts of country.’ 
If they are, then there is a mistake in making 
| this a separate charge, aa in that case this 
$9,140 67 was included in the $50,559 00, and it 
is not correct to charge it twice. I cannot eup- 
pose that it is charged twice; still I know not 
what to do with “Superintendents of large dis- 
tricts of country,” and with “General Agents for 


Tot, > <aee 
This would be satisfactory. 





; Congregational ministers, and min- 
P sigh isters of Congregational churches who shall sub- 
part, be conceived. In addition to the coroner's | scribe this constitution, also churches who shall 
inquest, a government inquiry has been instituted. | vote to unite with this Conference and approve 
“no- | and aid its objects, and appoint delegates to its 
Each 


(1) At each meeting a Moderator 
and Scribe shall be chosen for the occasion. The 
other officers shall be a Register, and a Business 
Committee of three, to act in their duties in con- 
nection with the minister of the church where 
the Conference is held. These last officers shall 
be chosen at the annual meeting, and shall hold 
i (2) The 
Scribe shall keep accurate minutes of each meet- 
ing, and deliver the same when approved by Con- 
ister shall 
keep a book of records of all the doings of the 
rom the 
onference; call 
tl the roll of members, 
and preSide till the choice of a Moderator. (4) 


Northern, Middle. Southern, Western, and South- 
western States.” If they are different persons, 
then the agencies employed must be very expen- 
sive, much more so than any mercantile house 
doing three-fold the business of the American 
Tract Society could afford to employ. Lf these 
two classes are identical, then the $9.140 67 
should be added to the $50,559 00, making 
$59,699 67, and in that case the actual cost of a 
colporteur for one year is $417. More care in 
the statements of the expenses would prevent all 
possible mistakes. 
Allow me to call your attention to another 
statement. According to the Treasurer's Report, 
page 138, the number of colporteurs is put down 
as 397. 

Iu the Report of the Secretaries, page 54, we 
find : 


Regular Colporteurs, - - + 245 
Students as Colporteurs in vacations, 106 
— 351 


Showing a discrepancy of - « - + - 46 

More care is needed in the drawing up of 
Annual Reports, as they are liable to fall into 
the hands of all kinds of men. 

Another entry on the debit side of the account, 
page 138, reads: “Services of two Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, the Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer ; the Depositary, and 10 clerks 
and assistants in the Depository ; Store, Messen- 





church aski 
visable, and in conjunction wit 
appoint preachers 
coming before the meeting. 


shall be on the last Tuesday in May. 


meetings 
>| church, as as shall be deemed desirable. 





The Business Committee shall arrange and report 
the order of business at each meeting ; present | This entry is liable to the same objection as the 
objects for the consideration of Conference ; ap- | former entries alluded to. The account should 
point special meetings on the application of any | 
the same, if or shall deem it ad- 

the other officers, 
and reporters on subjects 


Art. IV. The Annual Meeting of Conference 
hear 
se Mas held on the request of any 


Art. V. Amendments to thisConstitution may 


ger Office, and other departments,” $8,483 10 


be so plain as to explain itself. It should be 

stated in detail : 

Services of two Cor. Secretaries, each $—, % «+++ 

Gee Assinant Secretary, - ate SP P- 
Le gee ge ella 

Ten Clerks, 


M Olice (is this for rent!) - 
Other Doparements (indelsite)- ~~ 





$3,483 10 
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through several other entries in this unbusiness- 
like manner, but I have stated enough to illus- 
trate what I consider to be the improper mode of 
Stating an account.‘ The account made up cv 
page 138 is not thus stated for want of room, for 
we find in this Report page after page taken up 
With statements far less important, while the 
whole fiscal concerns of the Society for the year, 
amounting to near a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, are disposed of in a few lines. I do not im- 
pute the confused and unintelligible way in 
which these accounts are made up to design. It 
must be to a want of business ideas and habits. 
{ think your Theological Seminaries make no 
provision to instruct the young divines ia book- 
keeping; a great oversight this. It is to be pre- 
sumed the lay members of the Committee have 
time to attend to the details of affairs, which 
must be left to the reverend Secretaries, who are 
the executive officers. If these good-natured 
hints shall call the attention of the respected 
Secretaries to this subject, and secure a more full 
and satisfactory account for the future, I shall 
regatd myself as a valuable contributor to the 
Society. The Treasurer's Report should be a 
full and explicit balance-sheet, showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditures as much in detail as is 
necessary to give a clear idea of the business 
transactions of the Society, (not linking together 
a number of entries which have no kind of con- 
nection with one another, and covering the whole 
with one large sum,) the profits and the losses on 
articles sold, the bills and accounts receivable 
and payable, the expenses of the several depart- 
ments, the amount of capital, and how that cap- 
itai is invested, and the value of the stock on 
hand. Errors excepted. 
ACCOUNTANT. 


~ Che “Independent. 
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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
In the preceding column will be found an article, 
from a correspondent who styles himself “ Ac- 
countant,” commenting freely, but in a perfectly 
good spirit, upon certain deficiencies in the last 
Annual Report of this Society. We have given 
the article a place in our columns, because it 
treats of facts which have been observed by oth- 
ers than our correspondent, and its publication 
will give opportunity for explanations—which 
we doubt not can be made with perfect ease—that 
will at once satisfy the minds of any inquiring 
donors to the Society, as to what disposition has 
been made of their funds, and give the Society 
itself a firmer hold upon the confidence of the 
churches. We shall most cheerfully open our 
columns to any response from the appropriate 
quarter. We must add, too, the expression of 
the hope—not for ourselves alone, but for many 
others of the friends of the Society—that in fu- 
ture its managers will imitate more closely the 
admirable example of the American Board, and 
give the list of all their expenditures, down even 
to “ fuel and oil,” and “checks and receipts,” and 
‘‘eartage.and nails"—that the public may know 
precisely how much has heen expended by them, 
and for what items. They will never otherwise 
put a stop to the flying rumors about extra sala- 
ries allowed to favorite colporteurs, and splendid 
presentation-copies of such books as the Life of 
Dr. Milnor, prepared at large cost, to be given to 
persons who can in no sense be considered the 
proper objects of the Church’s charity. But by 
simply rendering a complete account of all their 
expenditures, they can prevent or check such 
reports, if unfounded, with entire facility. 

From the fact that we have once or twice felt 
called upon, as editors of this journal, to animad- 
vert upon points in the management of the Tract 
Society, some who are connected with that insti- 
tution, and possibly some of its too sensitive 
friends, have received the impression that we do 
not desire to see it prosper. We disclaim the im- 











boy can understand. I might go | Its gratuitous grants of books, together with the 


necessary expenses of distribution, should there- 
fore equal its receipts from donations. And such 
substantially is the fact. The receipts of the 
Society, exclusive of sales, for the year 1847, 
were $24,461.42 ; the grants and donations of the 
Society were $15,187.10.* If we add to this the, 
“salaries and expenses of twenty-nine mission- 
aries, employed chiefly in the Western States in 
organizing Sunday-schools,” $7,911,40, we have 
$23,098.50, which nearly balances the receipts ; 
and if we add also “ the salaries and expenses of 
seven agents, employed in promoting the interests 
of the Society and of Sunday-schouls generally, 
and in collecting the above amounts,” $5,011 86, 
we have $29.010 36; for 1838 the receipts were 
$32,819 34; grants, $16,029 35; missionaries and 
and agencies, $19,330 97. So that it is quite evi- 
dent that this Society is not living exclusively 
upon the charity of the churches, or consuming 
that charity in ways neither understood nor con- 
templated by the donors. 

We are glad of this result. The life of our 
benevolent societies is the confidence of the 
churches. To have that confidence, they must 
make a faithful exposé of their affairs, and so 
conduct their business in every department that 
it will bear the closest scrutiny. 

* The amounts granted are all stated in the report 
in sums from $1.00 to $2,000. 


oo——— 


REVIVALS. 


No Christian, who has been accustomed to look 
to his religious paper for revival intelligence, can 
have failed to discover and mourn over the re- 
markable sterility of that department of his pa- 
per for long years past. But there now appears 
to be evident tokens that a better day is dawning. 
For a number of weeks past our exchanges from 
distant sections of the country, and particularly 
at the West, have been bringing us precious tid- 
ings of the work of the Spirit in the Churches. 
And this week our own correspondents and 
friends have sent us many cheering accounts of 
the progress of the work in their own fields of 
labor. This influx of revival intelligence is high- 
ly encouraging to all who love the prosperity of 
Zion. The tone and spirit of these accounts is 
also gratifying and hopeful—showing that the 
true spirit of revival is abroad in the churches— 
free, cordial; humble, and prayerful, earnest, self- 
denying, self-forgetting, prepared to do all that 
duty requires, and give all glory to God for suc- 
cess. 





oe. oo 


A MISSION TO FRANCE. 


In the month of May next there will be held 
at Paris a meeting of those who have withdrawn, 
or who shall withdraw from the National Church 
of France, and who propose to constitute a new 
Church, separate from the State, and having a 
distinctive evangelical creed. That meeting will 
exert a vast influence upon the interests of Pro- 
testant Christianity in France. It is of the first 
importance, therefore, that right views of the na- 
ture of the Church should prevail in the assem- 
bly, and that the new Church or Churches should 
be constituted on the Scriptural basis. Yet we 
apprehend that the leaders of this movement con- 
template no essential change in their ecclesias- 
tical system, but only a separation from the State 
and a positive declaration of faith. Their idea 
seems to be still to have a Church in theory Na- 
tional, though not, established or endowed, with 
the old and cumbrous machinery of Consistories, 
Colloquies, and Synods—an organized unit—a 
body ecclesiastical for France—or at least a con- 
federation of churches witha central power. Now 
this will be but half a reformation. It will be to 
preserve that very system through which the Re- 
formed Church of France has been so sadly cor- 
rupted; for no dogmatic barriers will be able to 
keep out error—and when once it has entered, 
such an ecclesiastical constitution will facilitate 
its spread. It is strange that men who have 
just made their escape from one crazy house, 
should attempt to build another of the same rot- 
ten materials. 

Messrs. Gasparin and F. Monod, in one part 
of their “ Address to the members of the Reform- 


putation. The Society has a vast field of effort open | pd Churches of France,” seem to have caught a 
before it, and is called, in God’s providence, to a glimpse of the Scriptural idea of a Church. They 


great work. It has done that work in the main, we 
think, with ability and success. As patriots and 
philanthropists, as well as Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers, we rejoice in its past labors, and 
bid it God-speed for the future. And it is be- 
cause we desire to contribute as far as we can to 
its highest efficiency, and its most extensive and 
permanent success, that we exercise, and shall 
continue to exercise, our right of criticising freely, 
from time to time, what seems to us defective or 
amiss in its system of operations. We hope never 
to do this in any other than a spirit of kindness, 
or in a way to excite needless suspicion in regard 
to its management. But we shall certainly never 
be deterred from doing it by any fear of losing 
patronage, or even of temporarily hindering the 
progress of its collections. 


———-9@~ 


THE AMBRICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 





In our recent notice of the pamphlet on Book- 
Publishing Societies, we intimated our disbelief 
of the charge made by the author of the pamph- 
let, that the A. S. S. Union makes more money 


say: 

“The Reformed Churches of France will have 
to constitute themselves. Nobody has the right 
to put himself in their place in this matte:. But 
before constituting, they must exist. Now, the 
formation-period of the Churches is that alone, 
for which we feel ourselves called on to propose 
arrangements. 

And we prescribe for that, solely by publish- 
ing the profession of faith, the reception of which 
will constitute persons members of the Churches, 
and by inviting these Churches to organize and 
govern themselves provisionally with entire lib- 
erty.” 

Now, if churches can exist and govern them- 
selves till May, electing their own officers and 
forming their own rules, why can they not exist 
for any length of time without a Constitution ? 
But, no; “the representatives of the churches 
will assemble at Paris, if God wills, and estab- 
lish their constitution, which will become defini- 
tive only by the acceptance of the churches.” 
Here the Congregational principle, the inherent 
power of organization in any body of Christians 
is fully recognized, and yet it is proposed to 
abandon another principle no less important-- 
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of my message.” Who says, then, that Channing 
was a Universalist, or a Restorationist ; that he be- 
lieved or preached a doctrine, of which he felt 
the tendencies to be so evil, and for which the 
Scriptures give no warrant. 


“The future,” he says, “is filled with awful 
gloom to those who are now living without God, 
and it is but kindness toward them to encourage 
no delusive hope. Such wh forms no part of 
my message, for in my view it makes no part of 
revelation. The Scriptures show us the wicked 
banished into darkness. In that exile it leaves 
them. That darkness hides them from our sight. 
If mercy is to be extended, it is mercy to be re- 
vealed hereafter. It is not to be taken into our 
account now, in estimating the consequences of 
sin.” 

It we are asked why Channing used the ex- 
pression, “If mercy is to be extended,” when he 
neither saw how it could, nor believed that it 
would be extended to those who die impenitent, 
we turn the inquiry over to those who have a 
mental philosophy so perfect that it will serve to 
explain and classify all the slips, and weaknesses, 
and inconsistencies, of all the minds through 
which the knowledge of the Gospel has been 
transmitted, from the days of Paul to this hour. 
We will not take the question for solution to any 
of the Procrustean sages, who can see nothing 
lovely in the living image of Christ, nothing 
hopeful in the most childlike faith in His redemp- 
tion, nothing acceptable to God in the most devout 
ascriptions of all holiness and all hope to His 
sovereign and unmerited grace, unless there is an 
assent to every word and accent and aspirate of 
their own compilation of dogmas called a creed. 
We have not so learned Christ. 

Be it that Channing did not find, in all the 
varied forms of speech with which the Scriptures 
describe the eternity of future punishment, that 
which was equivalent to an absolute decree of 
God that there should be no end ; he saw both the 
fact and the reason of the utter absence of any 
indication that it would end. Be it that he had 
not such clear conceptions of the nature of law 
and the effect of penalty, as to see the inherent 
impossibility of sustaining the one or answering 
the end of the other by any penalty which is not 
to endure as long as the being of the transgressor, 
or the throne of the Sovereign ; he nevertheless 
believed and taught that nothing can help the 
guilty until “after they shall have borne the pe- 
nalty of their sins*—that penalty which justice 
requires, be it what it may. Or whatever other 
explanation may be given of Channing’s “If,” 
the weight of his testimony will remain against 
all those who teach the Restoration doctrine, and 
against all who allow themselves tc be misled by 
its fallacies, that they are but blind guides and 
blind followers, venturing eternity upon a senti- 
ment to which neither reason nor revelation lends 
a support. 

We copied the article because we thought it a 
weighty opinion against Universalism. If it had 
contained, what it so explicitly rejects—the full 
doctrine of the Restorationists—we should not 
thereby have given any more sanction to that er- 
ror than we do the doctrines of Arminianismby 
quoting from the Methodist Magazine, or to 
those of Episcopacy, by copying the writings of 
Milnor. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE. 


From the catalogue of this College for 1848-9, 
we learn that there are in connection with the 
institution 77 students, of whom 25 are in the 
preparatory department, and 15 are not pursuing 
the full course of study. To those who have 
never examined the early catalogues of Harvard 
and Yale, a senior class of 6 will appear quite 
insignificant. But several classes of 2 and 3 
each were graduated at Yale College in the be- 
ginning of its existence, and in 1702 one indi- 
vidual only received a degree. Let us not des- 
pise the day of small things. 

The Freshman class in Illinois College num- 
bers 16. The whole number of graduates is 87, 
of whom 41 have either entered the ministry, or 
are now in the process of preparation for it. In 


the Preparatory and Collegiate departments of 
the institution.” 

We speak particularly of this Colleze, as a 
specimen of the institutions which are now aid- 
ed by the “ Society for the promotion of Collegi- 
ate and Theological Education at the West.” 
That Society has selected a few of the more 
prominent and promising institutions at central 
points in the West, and proposes to assist them 
from year to year in defraying their current ex- 
penses, on the condition that they shall raise at 
least an equal amount towards their permanent 
endowment within the States in which they are 
severally located. The whole arrangement is 
temporary, intended to relieve the churches from 
the conflicting claims of colleges and seminaries 
unknown and innumerable; and ultimately to re- 
lieve the East altogether from the support of 
such institutions, as the West shall increase in 
the ability and the disposition to provide for its 
own educational wants, except as new States 
shall be formed, and in time shall have the same 
necessities. The last Report of this Society is a 
document worthy of the study of intelligent 
Christians. 

We regret to see that two important professor- 
ships in Illinois College are yet vacant, probably 
for want of funds. But as other institutions are 


by its sales of prayer-books than any other two that of the independent self-government of par- | being endowed through the liberality of churches 
bookstores in Philadelphia make by the sales of ticular churches—and to come under a generai | at the East, so that they will need less aid from 
the same article. There isa class of persons, constitution, which will probably erect some cen- | the Society, we hope this College will fare better 


such as female Sunday-school teachers and the 
like, who regularly trade at the Union’s bookstore, 
and for whom it is a convenience to find books of 


tral controling power. 
Our advice to these brethren is to let the form- 
ing of constitutions alone; to let organizations 


hereafter. The course of instruction is thorough, 
and the discipline strict. 
We never take upa catalogue of such a col- 


devotion, such as Jay’s, Barnes's, the Common and confederations alone; and to meet only for lege without mingled emotions of joy, of admira- 
Prayer, and the like, at the same place, and a few counsel and prayer. We are persuaded that if} tion, and of pity; of joy, that a work of such 
such are therefore kept for sale there, and also they well understood the ecclesiastical polity of vast moment as the education of the Western 
the catechisms of the different churches and their | New England they would feel that in their cir-| mind has been so well and successfully begun ; 
standard hymn-books. But we are informed that | C¢™stances, it was the best and the only system | of admiration, at the faith and the seli-denying 
during the year ending May, 1848, not more than | f°" them to adopt. And so important is it In OUr | patierce of those who are laboring in that work ; 
three thousand dollars worth were sold of these | Vie» for the cause of evangelical religion / and of pity, that they are left to struggle with 
and all other books purchased for sale, while the | France; that thenew churches should be organized | such faint sympathy and such stinted aid. The 
sales of the books of the Society's own imprint | "PO? that simple Scriptural basis, that we would | cause in which they labor does not awaken an 
amounted to more than one hundred and twenty | "commend the sending of some vf the “chief | interest in our churches at all commensurate 


thousand dollars. 


pastors” of our Congregational churches to Paris, 


with its magnitude. There is little in it to ex- 


We have no doubt that the management of the | '© be in attendance on the Assembly of May, | cite the sensibilities or to provoke enthusiasm. 
A. S. S. Union is upright and disinterested, and | "4 to give such information and advice as the | There is no present reckoning of converts, no 
that if, in any respect, it has gone beyond the | ©*!8ency requires. Let some of our wealthier ready return for dollars and cents in sinners sav- 
proper line of a publisher of books for Sunday- | Churches fulfill this mission of love to their infant ed, to kindle a holy fervor in the mind of him 
schools, or in any way pressed upon the proper | S!8ters in France. Should Dr. Hawes, Mr. Kirk, | who gives. It is a work of time and a work of 
sphere of the general booksellers, the error has Dr. Cheever, and others whom we might name | faith. It is building foundations ; it is laying up 
been of limited exten and that its beneficent and | 8° t© Paris on such an errand, and interchange | jn store for other generations ; it is collecting the 


wide-spread labors in creating a general demand 


views freely with Gasparin, Monod, Delille, Mi- 


little streams into reservoirs, from which the 


for books have done far more to help the “ trade,” | ™ont, and men of kindred spirit, we cannot doubt} thirst of millions may hereafter be quenched. 
than its power as a “society” has done to super- | that there would be formed in France not a new | There is something noble in such a work ; some- 


sede it. 

We are highly pleased with the minuteness of 
the Report of the Treasurer of this Society. 
There is a proper classification of subjects, anda 
copious enumeration of items. The cost of 
* copyrights,” “ copper, steel, and wood engrav- 
ings,” “lithographic and copperplate printing,” 
“coloring.” “boxes and straps,” “twine,” “ nails,” 
a “two-wheeled truck,” &ce.—in short, nearly 
every item of expenditure is fairly spread before 
us. If the author of the pamphlet had examined 
this report, he would never have made his random 
charge; for in the “publication account” he 
would have found a charge for “ miscellaneous 
books, including Bibles and Testaments,” in 1847 
of only $4,411.69, and in 1848, in all, of 
$7,067.80, of which about $4,000 worth were 
sold at the Depository of New York. The 
stock of books of this description which the 
Society keeps for sale, is therefore very small ; 
and the reason assigned for keeping them—the 
accommodation of teachers, especially females— 
is quite satisfactory. There is no ground for the 
allegation that the Society has gone into the 
general bookselling business for the sake of gain. 
Still it may be a question with some whether it 
is proper for societies which yearly call upon the 
churches for aid in publishing and distributing 
religious books, to sell any but their own publi- 
cations. If they may enter into the miscella- 
neous book-trade to the amount of $3,000, why 


not to $300,000? And if they sell books at a 
profit, why should the churches be called upon 


to sustain them as charitable institutions 


We are aware that the A. S. S. Union does not 
profess to publish books at cost, and.does not de- 
sire aid in publishing, but in distributing them. 


National Church, but many free churches of Christ 
in which the simplicity and the power of Chris- 
tianity would be seen as in primitive times. 
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CHANNING ON UNIVERSALISM, 


We have received a communication from a 
subscriber, expressing regret at the appearance 
in our columns of theextract from Dr. Channing’s 
writings condemnatory of the moral tendency of 
the doctrines of Universalism. The first brief 
extract was taken froma Methodist newspaper, 
and the longer extract, in The Independent of 
Feb. 8, was furnished by a correspondent, who 
transcribed it for our columns. We find it copied 
from The Independent, in the editorial columns of 
the Presbyterian Advocate, of Pittsburgh, as a 
weighty testimony against Universalism, and evi- 
dence that all Unitarians are not Universalists. 
Our friend thinks that by publishing the extract, 
we have, in fact, given the sanction of The Inde- 
pendent to the doubt, of which Dr. Channing im- 
plies a possibility, in regard to the literal eternity 
of the punishment of the wicked in hell. Will 
our brother read again the article he censures, 
and see what are the sentiments of Channing? 
His mind was rather sentimental than argumen- 
tative; his habits of life made him shrink from 
the terrible realities of divine justice. But his 
paramount regard for moral purity taught him, 
that the objects of the divine law in this world 








could be answered by no threatening short of 
punishment without end. He sees and says that 
the Scriptures reveal nothing of relief; that man 
can know nothing to warrant hope ; that “IF God's 
mercy is to be extended to the impenitent, i 2s not 
yet revealed ;* and that “ sucha hope forms no part 


thing which lifts a man above himself; which 
identifies him with the progress of his country 
and of the race, and which makes him like to 
Him to whose comprehensive plans of wisdom 
and beneficence all times and generations are 
made tributary. 


“HEAVY ARGUMENTATIVE ARTICLES.” 


A correspondent inquiring in regard to the kind 
of communications required for the columns of 
The Independent, says: “1 can write heavy ar- 
gumentative articles, if preferred, but would 
much rather be the prophet of hope and joy and 
coming good to the world, through obedience to. 
the truth.” 

We beg not to be misunderstood. The “heavy” 
articles, whether “argumentative” or not, are all 
to be written by the editors, as a part of the pre- 
rogative of our station, which we do not mean to 
surrender, just as good Captain Richardson held 
to the right todo all the swearing on board his ship. 
We shall welcome the “argumentative,” from 
every quarter, on two conditions, viz. that it 
shall be argumentative for the truth and not 
against it, and that it shall be argument all-alive, 
or “logic red-hot.” For the “prophet of hope 
and joy,” we have great sympathy ; and shall 
with pleasure echo the words of “coming good 
to the world, through obedience to the truth.” 
But our great mission is to gather from all winds 
the echoes of that voice which was set in motion 
by apostles and evangelists, that “the kingdom 
of God is come,” and to chronicle the facts by 
which the blessedness of that kingdom is evinced, 
and its progress exhibited among all nations. If 
we can fill men with an actual belief of what IS, 





all, “some 600 young men have been educated.ingl, 


we shall easily move them to faithfu) efforts and 
ardent hopes for what is “to come.” 
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TRIBUNAL FOR THE TRIAL OF CLATYS AGAINST 
.THE UNITED STATES. 


One of the superstitions of the Exglish law is 
that the king cannot be sued in his pwn courts. 
This superstitious notion has been incorporated 
with the arrangements of our govemment; and 
accordingly if any man has a claim against the 
government of the United States, the courts of 
law which take cognizance of all such questions 
between one individual and another, are incom- 
petent to help him;—the government being a 
sovereign in itsown sphere cannot be summoned 
to appear as a defendant in a court of justice. 
The claimant, therefore, must address himself, as 
a petitioner, to the government itself, that is to 
Congress. The Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives are supposed to hear his petition, to in- 
quire into the facts, to sift the testimony, and to 
render justice to the Petitioner. 

Such an arrangement—or rather such a defi- 
ciency of all arrangement, for the settlement of 
claims against the government is obviously pre- 
posterous. It would be difficult to find a body 
which, in its constitution, its methods of doing 
business, and its habits, is more entirely unfit for 
the trial and adjudication of individual claims, 
than is the Congress of the United States. For 
a long time, it has been notorious that this 
method of deciding questions of right between 
individuals and the government is intrinsically 
unjust and tends to unlimited corruption. 

A striking illustration of the utter uncon- 
sciousness, which controls our public affairs, is 
given in the defeat of theattempt in the late Con- 
gress to establish an appropriate tribunal for the 
examination and decision of these cases. We 
hazard nothing in saying that there was not one 
member of either house, who did not know that 
the existing method of proceeding in regard to 
these cases, is little better than an absolute de- 
nial of justice. A bill for the establishment of 
an appropriate tribunal was reported by Mr. 
Rockwell of Connecticut, whose position as chair- 
man of the Committee of claims made him well 
acquainted with the details of the subject, and 
was urged by him with much ability and with 
exemplary assiduity. A little straightforward at- 
tention to the matter on the part of the members 
generally, a little of that old-fashioned quality 
called honesty or fidelity to a trust, a little of 
that simple disposition to do right which is the 
foundation of all true manliness, would have per- 
fected the bill if it had been found in any respect 
objectionable, and would have carried it through 
all the forms of legislation. But, no. The bill 
was lost simply because the majority were not 
disposed to make any provision for the doing of 
justice in questions of claims preferred against 
the government by individual citizens. The 
claimant instead of bringing his claim to a fit tri- 
bunal established for the very purpose of hearing 
him and pronouncing a decision according to the 
facts and the reason of the case, must dance at- 
tendance upon Congress, must rely not so much 
upon evidence and argument as upon persona! 
influence, must retain not learned counsel merely 
but the hangers-on and wire-pullers of the lob- 
bies. 

It is time that what Congress does and what it 
fails to do, should begin to be reviewed before 
the people, impartially and independently. 


MINISTERS’ TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


A call has been issued in Philadelphia, signed 
by Rev. Albert Barnes, C. C. Cuyler, John Cham- 
bers, E. W. Gilbert, J. P. Durbin, J. Kennedy, 
George B. Ide, and A. D. Gillette, of a Conven- 
; 9 > 
tion of ministers at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, on the 8th of Mareh, to take up the sub- 
ject of temperance. They say in the call, “that 
the cause is low, and that the impression is 
abroad that the present state of things is occa- 
sioned, in part at least, by the silence and apathy 
of the religious community, and the withdrawal 
of ministers and churches, as such. As they be- 
lieve these are ready as ever to codperate in any 
wise and judicious measure for checking intem- 
perance, they call this Convention to consider 
and adopt some plan of temperance action likely 
to unite the religious portion of the population.” 
This is an important movement, and should it 
be extended to other cities, might result in valu- 
able consequences. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Our table, as published week before last, hada 
very few errors, only one of them amounting to 
$100. We correct them and reprint the table. 


A Table of the Monthly Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 
from August 1,1840. The financial year of the Board 
commences with August, and the receipts far each year 
are given in separate columns. Cents are omitted, giv- 
ing the nearest number of dollars. 


1840-1 1841-2 1842-3 1843-4 1844-5 


August... .... $12.451 $16,207 $12,562 $12,934 $7,393 
Ber,..... 12,269 14,540 12,079 9,832 17,539 
October,... ..... 1646 34,424 22:147 23/263 21088 
November,..... 27,263 49,171 17.103 17,690 26/490 
December,..... 16,795 29°742 25,439 18,707 19.911 
January,....... 24,014 43,285 19,461 23.057 25,670 
February,...... 21,009 26,290 19.764 18,653 21.560 
March,......... 22503 20,570 11,775 19,084 23.388 
April,..-......-. 20,672 20.161 20,592 20,468 21,970 
Mayy............ 20,980 26,175 30,426 27,181 26,930 
UNE, sce vesseee 17,265 22,048 25,260 18,962 16,250 
es mannan 12/874 13,971 26,167 24,517 25,117 
1845-6 1846-7 1847-8 Ay. 8 yrs. 1848-9+ 
August,....... $8,745 $6,132 $8,917 $10,667 $12,251 
September, 10,612 8.116 10,526 11,939 14.468 
“wht 21/393 23,301 26,379 24.580 23.992 
November,...  64,808* 14,326 25,165 25,252+ 16,932 
December, 15,195 18,316 19,287 20,549 21,966 | 
January,...... 23.245 21,400 26,924 26,432 29,8875 | 
February, 16,385 20,000 24196 20,932 
Mareh,... .... 19,964 17,185 15,403 18,734 
April,.... ..... 18,530 16,355 22540 20,161 
May,.......... 883 29.679 21,111 26,17) 
Sunes seseseeees 14.719 12,780 23.732 18.877 
Aan 13,165 21,776 28,171 20,720 


In addition to the ordinary contributions for the first 
six months of the present year, as given above, there has 
been received on subscription, for the liquidation of the 
debt of the Board, $33,309.73. 


* $40,000 of this was the legacy of Daniel Waldo. 

t Not including Mr. Waldo's legacy. 

t Novi ing the dinary contributions for the debt of 
the Board. 

§ Of this amount $7,879 was from legacies. The ordinary do- 
nations for January were near $2,000 less than in Jan. last year. 
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For the Independent. 


EXPLANATION OF EX. 20: 5, 6; AND 34; 7, 


Ex. 20: 5, 6. Visiting the*iniquities of the fath- 
ers upon the children, upon the tertians (7. e. upon 
the great-grandchildren), and upon the quartans, (i. 
e., upon the great-great-grandchildren,) to them 
that hate me ; and showing mercy unto thousands to 
them that love me, ete. So Deut. 5:9, 10. Comp. 
Num. 14: 18. 

Ex. 34: 7. Keeping, mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the ini- 
quity of the fathers upon the children, and upon 
the children’s children, upon the tertians (7. e. upon 
the great-grandchildren), and upon the quartans, 
(i. e. upon the great-great-grandchildren). 

By this literal rendering of the original He- 
brew, we avoid altogether the expression “ unto 
the third and fourth generation,” so far as the use 
of the preposition unto or of the word generation 
is concerned. We also remove the appearance 
that these words may be parenthetic. 

The important point seems to be the meaning 
of the phrase “to them.” This may either be 
taken absolutely, “as to them that hate me,” “as 
to them that love me;” or, what is more proba- 
ble, be equivalent to the genitive “of them,” as 
rendered in our common version. This genitive 
in Ex. 20; 5, Deut. 5: 9, is, I apprehend, the 
genitive of apposition (comp. city of Rome=city 
Rome), referring alike to the fathers and to the 
descendants. So Ex. 20: 6, Deut.5: 10. Thou- 
sands of them that love me=thousands that love me. 

These passages, however, clearly affirm that 
the children may suffer on account of the sin of 
the parents (comp. Lev. 26: 59, Josh. 7: 24, 2d 
Sam. 12: 14, Ist Ki. 13: 34, 14: 10, 17, 2a Ki. 
9: 26);*but, if I am right in my explanation, 
they imply that the children also are sinners, and 
therefore may not suffer beyond their own desert. 

But this point, if not- directly implied in the 
passages themselves, may be fairly inferred from 
the circumstances of the case, and the uniform 
doctrine of Scripture. See Deut. 24: 16 (comp. 
2d Ki. 14: 6, 2d Chr. 25: 4), Jer. 31; 29, 30, 


DISSOLUPION OF THE THIRTIRTH CONGRESS. 


We may find occasion hereafter to express our 
thoughts more deliberately than is now practica- 
ble, respecting some disgraceful passages in the 
closing scenes of the Congress which has just 


been dissolved. It is time for the people to be- 
gin to look at such things independently of party 
sympathies and interests. We refrain from any 
expression of our views just now, for it is our 
desire to speak calmly. 

The details of the proceedings in both Houses 
are given in the daily papers, to which we refer 
those readers who desire to see more than we 
have room for in our summary. 


—_—o1e—— 


Boston, Marcu 5, 1849. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHTFULNEsS. 

This term, more,accurately than any other, de- 
scribes what is now the religious state of this 
community. Men are thinking about religion. 
Its spirit-elevating and heart-searching truths are 
being regarded as of personal and primary con- 
sequence. This is true in the congregations be- 
longing to our denomination, and in those which 
do not belong to it; in evangelical congregations, 
and in unevangelical. It is to be ascribed, first 
of all, doubtless, to the silent workings of the 
Divine Spirit; and then to the employment of 
special instrumentalities adapted to produce such 
aresult. The readers of The Independent need 
not to be told that in the “ Unitarian Conferences,” 
which have been attended by thousands, truths 
have been uttered, exhortations given, and, I may 
add, a spirit has been manifested, fitted to im- 
press the mind and heart with the reality and 
supreme importance of the things of the Spirit. 
The great numbers who rushed to these confer- 
ences, and the solemnity that characterized them, 
indicated a willingness in the public mind to lis- 
ten to the truths of Christianity, of which it 
seems to have been r@olved by our pastors of 
almost every denomination to take advantage. 
Courses of lectures have been or are being 
preached by them, on successive Sabbath even- 
ings, to large and attentive audiences; so that 
almost the whole of our church-going people 
have been reached. Dr. Beecher’s course to 
young men has been admirably adapted to up- 
root whatever of the infidelity of the day may 
have found a lodgment in their hearts, and to 
lead them to exercise the simple faith of the Gos- 
pel. That of Mr. Kirk, now in progress, is just 
what. it purports to be—a simple and faithful ex- 
hibition of the plan of salvation, and will not, it 
is to be hoped, be without its appropriate fruits. 
We have a season of religious interest, without 
the usual developments of such a season. We 
have a revival of thought and feeling about reli- 
gion, but not a revival of religion. The founda- 
tion seems to be laid for a deep and extensive 
work of grace; but beyond the foundation we 
do not go. I cannot but fear that, while it is 
evident “God is waiting to be gracious,” the 
church is greatly wanting in faith, in prayer,and 
in activity. 

MEETING OF PASTORS FOR CONFERENCE AND 

PRAYER. 

Ministers have frequent meetings for consulta- 
tion in respect to professional duties and inter- 
ests—for the promotion of mutual progress in lit- 
erary attainment, in theological knowledge, and 
in the art of preaching ; but seldom do they as- 
semble for the sole purpose of speaking to each 
other of their spiritual experience, and of letting 
their hearts flow out together in supplication to 
and in communion with “ Him whose they are, 
and whom they serve.” A meeting of this kind 
was held on Wednesday last, morning and after- 
noon, in the “Old South Chapel.” It embraced 
our city pastors, and those residing in the neigh- 
boring cities and villages. Those permitted to 
participate in its exercises found them alike plea- 
sant and profitable. The day will long be re- 
membered as one of soul-refreshing interest, and 
it can hardly be doubted that it will prove a 
source of spiritual good to our churches. 

BULFINCH-STREET. CONFERENCE. 

The church in Bulfinch street was crowded again 
last evening to overflowing, and the meeting was 
one of unusual solemnity. Hon. James Savage 
presided. The introductory prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Whitney, of Brighton ; after which 
the Moderator invited those present to pour out 
their thoughts and emotions in relation to the 
same great themes which had occupied their at- 
tention on previous occasions. After a few re- 
marks from a gentleman who spoke from the 
midst of the audience, Hon. John C. Park was 
introduced. He said it was the object of these 
meetings to secure more vitality to their religious 
faith; and this would be best done by obeying 
the injunction, “Search the Scriptures.” The 
Gospel, he said, is a message—a message address- 
ed to each of us. Every part of that message is 
necessary to our spirituality ; and that part which 
presents the example of Christ, not the least ne- 
cessary. Let this be followed, and His precepts 
would beall obeyed. He would remind the young 
that Jesus gave His whole life to religion ; and 
well would it be if they would do likewise. 
There was great guilt in the purpose to spend the 
vigor of life in the service of the world, and then 
give themselves to the service of God. ‘The little 
child who is going to present a basket of flowers 
to his teacher, will not wait till the leaves have 
begun to wither, and are ready to fall from the 
stem; and how can we think of offering to God 
only the poor remnant of our worn-out lives ? 
He would ask those in the morning of life to 


| turn—some might be startled, and think this word 


turn sounded like conversion—but yet he would 
ask them to turn, and become as little children 
before God. 

Rev. Mr. Mussey, of Cambridge, said this con- 
version of which the brother who had just taken 
his seat hardly dare speak, was just what he be- 
lieved in. A change of heart and life was the 
grand want of all. Some feared that by making 
so much in these meetings of the internal and 
spiritual, they should detract from outward, prac- 
tical piety; but he thought it would be a long 
time before they should be in danger of too much 
excitement in spiritual matters. He did not be- 
lieve that special attention to the spiritual had a 
tendency to lead away from the practical. If he 
had a friend who was known to be in the prac- 
tice of dishonesty, in his effort to reform him he 
would begin with the Aeart ; and thus he should 
do more to secure a life of practical piety than 
by appealing to mere external motives. The idea 
is quite current in some quarters that regeneration 
concerns only very bad persons. All would think 
it very proper to teach its necessity to the inmates 
of a State’s Prison ; but there are many who ask, 
“Do we who have been religiously educated--do 
we need any such change *” He would answer, 
“If any of you have aught in which you feel a 
deeper interest than in spiritual things, verily I 
say unto you, ‘ye must be born again.” Some 
admit the necessity of spiritual improvement, but 
do not believe in this radical change. Of such 
he would inquire, “Do you feel that each year 
you are getting nearer toGod? If so, goon; 
but was there nota time when you commenced ? 
If you are in the way to Heaven, did you not be- 
gin to walk in that way? What would those 
who object to the doctrine of regeneration do 
with the facts that constantly force themselves 
upon their attention? Orthodox and liberal 
Christians—High Churchmen and Low Church- 
men—unite in saying, ‘Whereas we were once 
blind, now we see.’ ” 

Rev. Mr. Holland said, we unite in the prayer 
“Let Thy Kingdom come,” but fail of that conse- 
cration of the life to God, and that comprehensive 
benevolence, without which we may not expect 
it to beanswered. “It seems to me,” he remark- 
ed, “that we alone of the Univessal Church have 
withheld ourselves from efforts for the world’s 
evangelization.” 

Aiter a few words from Rev. Mr. Whitney, of 
Brighton, the services were closed with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Mussey. 

The very deep interest felt by the religious 
community generally in these meetings, will, I 
trust, be regarded as a sufficient reason for giving 
them so prominent a place in these communica- 


tions to The Independent. 








Ezek. 18 : 20 (comp. the context). M. 


K-PUBLISHERS vs. BOOK-PUBLISHING 
PUBL vs. BOOK- 
se SOCIETIES. ; 


Messrs. Eprrors :—You had an article, a few 
weeks since, under the above head, which has 
received more than ordinary attention. A new 
interest has been felt in the article, from its being 
a partial review of a late Philadelphia pamphlet 
on the same general subject. In most things 
which you have said I agree with you fully, and 
your queries will, no doubt, be well pondered by 
many. The spirit of your remarks, too, is of the 
right sort, and in striking contrast with that of the 
pamphlet referred to. 

I think, however, you have, on some points, 
been wrongly informed as to matters of fact. If 
so, you will, I am sure, be willing to be put 
right. I refer particularly to what is contained 
in the following paragraph : 

“Imported Bibles are now furnished in this city 
at prices much below the standard prices of the 
American Bible Society. This is owing partly 
to the competition in the British market, arising 
from the virtual removal of all restrictions on the 
saga of the Scriptures, and partly, we be- 
ieve, to the failure of a large publishing house, 
whose stock consisted mostly of Bibles. But 
with the cheapness of English labor, now that 
free trade in Bibles is allowed, it is to be expect- 
ed that the American Bible Society will continue 
to be undersold, even at strictly cost prices.” 

Now, is it correct that these imported Bibles 
are cheaper than those of the American Bible 
Society ? Such a statement has been repeatedly 
made of late in the public prints, and, because 
uncontradicted, many, though with surprise, sup- 
pose it must be so. But I am of a different opi- 
nion, and others will be if they are good judges 
and will make examination. Though there are 
peculiar reasons why British Bibles should be, at 
this moment, very low, I doubt whether one can 
be shown, of duodecimo size and 775 pages, for 
25 cents, as good as that sold by the Society 
for that sum ; or whether an imported octavo of 
1272 pages, as good as theirs, can be obtained for 
874 cents; oras good a quarto for $2; or as good 
a pocket Testament of 352 pages for 6 cents. 
{ affirm, without fear of refutation, that no plain 
Bible, and no books of any kind, of like quality 
and dimensions, designed for the common people, 
can be produced as cheap as those issued by the 
American Bible Society. Let the inquiry be 
made, and let competent judges decide. 

As to the finer ornamented Bibles (of which 
the Society make but very few), they, too, ] 
think, are of lower price where the materials are 
the same. But there is a taste displayed in some 
of the late imported Bibles, and a skill in mak- 
ing that which costs little goa great way, from 
which the Society might take les8ons to advan- 
tage, if they should not learn too much, and make 
books which appear to be worth much more than 
they really are. I wish, Messrs. Editors, you 
would examine this subject for yourselves, and 
ask the opinion of your experienced publisher, 
Mr. Benedict. 

You have been misinformed, again, as to the 
Bible monopoly in England. That monopoly is 
not virtually removed, but is alive and now work- 
ing with unwonted energy. You are aware, 
probably, that the publishing of the Bible was 
long since given exclusively to the King’s printer 
in London, the Oxford printer, the Cambridge 
printer, andthe Edinburgh. Within a few years 
it has been extended to a second printer in Svot- 
land, whose books are published at Coldstreas 

Now this monopoly which has long been 
viewed as oppressive, and which kept English 
Bibles at a high price (nearly double to that of 
our Bibles), has, within a few years, been vio- 
lently assailed by Mr. Hume and others. It was 
clear that an agitation was coming on, equal in 
power to the Corn-law agitation, and if not 
checked, would soon be attended with like re- 
sults. What was to bedone? The monopolists 
went at once and cut down the price of Bibles 
one-third, and one-half, in some cases. ‘This pre- 
cious book, which had always been so dear in 
England, had now become the cheapest of all 
books in market ; and the people were so well 
satisfied with the price that they ceased to con- 
tend for the principle. These monopolists then, 
having the matter in their own hands, began to 
multiply editions, and to look for an increased 
number of small profits which should make an 
aggregate something like what they had received 
under the old system. Now, let this agitation 
wholly cease, and there is little doubt the prices 
would again rise—not perhaps to the old mark— 
but just as far as it would be considered safe. 
On the other hand, Jet the monopoly be wholly 
removed (and I see Mr. Hume has recently given 
intimation that he shall bring it before Parlia- 
ment), and Bibles would soon rise in price. The 
small profits on many books now divided among 
five publishers, would not suffice if they were to 
be divided among one or two hundred ; and Bi- 
bles again, like all other English books, would 
be much dearer than ours. It is to the struggles, 
then (perhaps the dying struggles), of this odious 
monopoly of God’s book that men are now in- 
debted for the present low prices referred to. 
In England this late working of the monopoly 
has done good, though it has caused Bibles, of 
a showy, taking, yet inferior quality, to be is- 
sued in place of those strong and enduring. 
The late low duty in our country has caused 
multitudes of these books to come among us, and 
has, for the present, diminished considerably the 
issues of the American Bible Society, and has in- 
jured still more the private publishers of Bibles 
in our different cities. But this state of things 
will not long continue. British Bibles are con- 
tinually deteriorating in quality, while those oi 
our country are improving ; and will, in a few 
years, I predict, have the preference, whatever 
may be the fate of this monopoly, or of our 
tariff. A Memper A. B. Socrery. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REVIVALS. 
Brooxtyn.—It is truly a time of refreshing from 
the Lord among the churches of Brooklyn. In nearly 
all of them a deep seriousness continues to pre- 
vail, and the conversions are very numerous, and some 
of them most interesting in their subjects and charac- 
ter. We rejoice to learn that some of the Female 
Seminaries are also largely sharing in the work. In 
one we are informed that there are nearly 100 among 
the inquiring and rejoicing, several of whom are ex- 
pecting to be admitted to the church at the next 
communion season. ‘These young ladies are from 
several different states, and we trust that as in years past 
when similar blessings have been experienced, they 
will exert an influence for good in many families who 
have heretofore been without God in the world. 


Cuester, N. J.—A letter from the pastor, Rey. L. 
J. Stoutenburgh, March 5th, says : 

** We have been engaged for about two months past 
in a very precious revival of religion. More than fifty 
persons of all ages, from twelve to three score years 
and upwards are already hopefully converted, and 
there is a prospect of much more good—the spiritual 
atmosphere is still balmy—a goodly number are deeply 
impressed with the importance of salvation. An in- 
teresting feature of this revival is that those that pro- 
fess conversion are very decided and unwavering. 
They take sides with God, and appear immoveable ; 
apparently the only inquiry in their minds is, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do.” The Church has beeu 
greatly searched and blessed, and before the work of 
conversion was extensive almost every member pos- 
sessed a broken spirit, and was led to cry mightily to 
God for forgiveness, and for a revival of his work. 
But “as soon as Zion travailed she brought forth her 
children.” During our special effort the preaching 
was performed by Rev. J.J. Slocum, of Brooklyn. It 
was able and well-timed, and the Spirit owned it and 
applied it to the heart with great power. 

Sovrnrort, Wisconsix.—A letter to The Inde- 

, dated Feb. 16th, says : 

“ There is a blessed work of grace now in progress 
in the Congregational Church. We commenced visit- 
ing from house to house, conversing and praying with 
each family; a prayer meeting was then appointed in 
the church, and 27 attended ; the next evening more, 
and so on until our sanctuary is filled. Many are in- 
quiring what they shall do to be saved, and several 
are rejoicing in hope. The work is among heads of 
families, and so down to the Sabbath-school children. 
We feel_as if the work had just commenced. Our pas- 
tor has obtained the assistance of Rev. Flavel Bas- 
com, of Chicago, who will remain some days. There 
is no excitement, the village is solemn, God is doing 
a great work; do pray for Southport. There are re- 





Bewrevixce, Irt.—A friend writes, Feb, 14: “ This 

place is 15 miles east from St. Louis, has about 3000 

inhabitants, of whom more than half are Germans 

and other foreigners. Rev. George Clark has been 

preaching here a while. At first it was difficult to get 

an audience. Now, our commodions house is crowd. 

ed ; and at the inquiry meeting, the large room in the" 
basement is filled with the anxious. Many are in. 

dulging hopes. Physicians, lawyers, and other lead. 
ing characters are much interested, and some of them 
coming out on the Lord’s side.” 


A revival is now in progress in the Congregation of 
Rey. J. W. Sessions, West Suffield, Conn. 

In the Congregation of Rev. Oliver Brown, Lyme, 
Conn., there have recently been four hopeful conver- 
sions ; and the number of the awakened and anxious 
is increasing. 

In Centre Lisle, Broome Co., N. Y., there is much re- 
ligious interest; and sinners are inquiring “ What 
must we do to be saved ?” 

A work of grace is in progress in the Chanmond 
Presbyterian Church, Lyme, Jefferson Co. N. Y.; eight 
or ten are indulging hopes, and others are inquiring. 


Rev. R. P. Stanton of Cohoes, Albany Co. N. Y. 
writes to the Home Missionary Society, under date of 
March Ist. “We are in the midst of a precious re- 
freshing. Every day finds new inquirers ; and every 
day some, I trust, are born again. I never witnessed 
such deep, pungent and overwhelming conviction be- 
fore. I never knew a revival to commence in a man- 
ner so quiet and gentle. It came like the still small 
voice. There is a death-like stillness pervading all 
our meetings, broken only by the sighs and weeping 
of those whose hearts are touched by the Holy Ghost. 
The work seems to be confined almost wholly to our 
regular congregation. I have not met with an inqui- 
rer, who has not been in the habit of attending upon my 
preaching.’ 

In Albany, Illinois, there is unusual attention to 
religion; and the preaching of the Word seems to be 
accompanied, in a remarkable manner, by the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. 

A letter from West Dupage, IIlinois, says, “ The 
Lord has visited this part of his vineyard, and we be- 
hold his working in the midst of us. Those in the 
church, who in a measure have held fast their profes- 
sion, are quickened ; hacksliders are being reclaimed ; 
and some of the impenitent are filled with deep solici- 
tude for their eternal well-being. The work com- 
menced in a few hearts, which were moved to unite in 
seeking the favor of God. We can testify of his faith- 
fulness in hearing prayer, and in blessing efforts made 
for his glory and for the salvation of souls.” 

In Thornton, Boone Co. Indiana, several persons are 
in an inquiring state of mind, accompanied with more 
or le8s earnestness of purpose to be the Lord’s. Three 
adults are indulging the hope of having found an in- 
terest in Christ. One is an interesting case of a lady, 
having been educated a Universalist, who has seen 
her error, and repented of her sin, and now appears 
as a brand plucked from the burning. The church is 
waking up to its responsibilities—is breaking up the 
fallow-ground, and disposed to work for the Lord. 

The Presbyterian Church in Dresden, Ohio, have for 
the last three months had constant evidence of the 
special presence and blessing of the Lord. Many of 
the impenitent have been under serious impressions, 
and christians have been laboring and praying, and 
with much encouragemen!, for th: immediate conver- 
sion of their friends. A devp rehyious interest is still 
pervading the community 


Aveusta, Me.—Zion’s Her / rec vis an interest- 
ing and encouraging revival hurch in a good 


degree baptized for the work, : 

verts, “some of a very stul) 
been brought low at the foot. the cross, and now 
acknowledge Christ. One sea captain, in particular, 
said, last Sabbath evening, that he had strove for ten 
days to resist the Spirit, but at last was left to submit, 
and was made happy in the love of God. The work 
still goes on—and we expect to see a still greater 
work.” 

Provipence, R. 1—We learn that our churches 
in Providence, R. L., are enjoying a most gracious out- 
pouring of the Spirit, and that a large number have 
been already converted to God. The good work still 
continues. Bro. Caughey, whose revival labors were 
so successful in England, is with them, rendering them 
valuable service —Zion’s Herald. 


bc ut twenty con- 
. character, have 


Mr. Gireap, Outo.—A letter to the Watchman of 
the Valley, dated Feb. 16, records a very solemn revival 
at that place : 


“The Lord in His great mercy has visited us with 
the outpouring of His Spirit. ‘The moral heavens had 
long seemed to gather blackness around us; the storm 
threatened our ruin. But can you think what our joy 
was when the cloud burst in mercy! The church 
holds annual meetings for business on the first Mon- 
day of the year. Long and serious difficulties had 
existed. The Spirit was evidently among us on that 
day ; after the business of the meeting was done, the 
brethren began to confess to one another, and humble 
themselves before the Lord. On the following Sab- 
bath was communion; it was uncommonly solemn 
and impressive. The meeting was protracted. Ithas 
resulted in the reviving of the most of the dear mem- 
bers of the church; in the removing of difficulties that 
threatened our ruin, in the bringing back to duty quite 
a number of wanderers, and in the hopeful conversion 
of twenty immortal souls. There are others that | 
hope for with trembling. The family altar has been 
erected in several families. 

“On the last Sabbath there were eighteen received 
to the communion of the church. It was a deeply in- 
teresting day with us. How interesting to see husbands 
and wives, parents and children, sit down together for 
the first time at the holy table. The converts thas far 
appear well. Some of them will be important acces- 
sions to the church h, that the Lord would come 
down in power upon other churches. This seems to 
be the only thing that will save them. Spiritual death 
has been for many years eating out the vitals of the 
church, and natural death has been laying its members 
in the earth. It requires no metaphysics to see that at 
this rate ere long they are gone. But O, how easy it 
is for God to work! How He can throw His blessings 
by wholesale upon His churches, if they would only 
take hold of His promises. A general outpouring of 
His Spirit would save our churches and nation.” 


New Atpayy, Inp.—A correspondent of the //li- 
nois Advocate describes the revival in that place : 

“ The church has been revived, and many of the im- 
penitent changed and brought into the fold of God 
There were about forty-five who united with our 
church (the 2d Presbyterian), most of whom are young 
gentleman and ladies. The Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches have all experienced gracious 
revivals of religion this winter. A work of grace i+ 
now in progress in the Ist Presbyterian church of this 
city, where there are between forty and fifty inquirers 
after salvation. The Female Academy is also being 
greatly blessed.” 


In ExGiaxp.—The “ Traveller® correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal says, that “ English 
Methodism has lately witnessed one blessed revival.’ 
It was at the “Wesleyan College,” near Sheffield, 
where 150 youths are educated, “ from the principal 
parishes of English Methodism.” 

“ Towards the close of the last year, a boy connect- 
ed with a family known throughout the connection 
was taken ill, and diced. His death was holy and joy- 
ful. A blessed influence soon spread among the boys 
then among the masters, then among the servants.— 
Prayer-meeting followed prayer-mecting, conversion 
came upon conversion, and before the Christmas va 

cation had arrived, only one remained of the hun 

dred and fifty boys who did not profess to be convert- 
ed, while every master and every servant rejoiced in 
the same blessed change. This has caused exceed- 
ing joy to many families, who have thus seen their 

sons bring back, at the merry Christmas-time, that 
pearl of great price, which made their family fa 

richer than before.” 


Acrep CoyereGaTionaL Pastors —The appen- 
dix to Dr. Packard’s half-century sermon, just pub- 
lished, contains a list of the fifteen living pastors of 
the Congregational order in New England who have 
completed a pastorate of fifty years or more with the 
same people : 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Rey. Laban Ainsworth, of Jaffrey, pastorate of 66 yrs. 

“ Ebenezer Hill, of Mason “ 59 * 
CONNECTICUT. 


Rey. Samuel Nott, D.D., of Franklin, 67 * 
“ Calvin Chapin, D.D., of Rocky Hill, 55.“ 
“ Daniel Dow, D.D., of Thompson, 33..* 
“ Bezaleel Pinneo, of Milford, 53 “ 
‘““ Maltby Gelston, of Sherman, 52 * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rev. Timothy M. Cooley. D.D., of Granville, 53 “ 
“ Benjamin Wood, of Upton, a * 
“ John Fisk, D.D., of New Braintree, 52 “ 
“ John Peirce, of Brookline, 53 “ 
“ Jsaac Braman, of Georgetown, 61 “ 
“ Thomas Snell, D.D., of North Brookfield. 50 ~ 
“ Oliver Cobb, D.D., of Rochester, 50 “ 


“ Theophilus Packard, D.D., of Shelburne, 50 *~ 

Another list contains the names of 210 deceased 
pastors of Congregational churches who heid the office 
fifty years. The longest pastorate recorded is Rev 

Nathan Bucknam, of Medway, Mas*., a " 
years. The greatest age attained by # pastor 1s 9%, DY 
Dr. Nathan Witiows of Tolland, Ct., whose pastor- 
ate was 69 years, 1760-1829. Mr. Smith, of Portland, 
1727-95, and Mr. Adams, of Newington, N. H., 1715 
-83, Mr. Whitney, of Brookline, Ct., 1756-1824, and 
Dr. Gay, of Hingham, Mass., were pastors 68 years. 
Of the 210 named, 44, or over one-fifth, completed 60 
years in the office. Rev. Nehemiah Porter, of Ash- 
field, died in 1820, aged 99 years and 1] months, but 
he had left the pastorate many years before. Rev. 
Nathan Birdseye. of Strafford, died in 1818, in the 
104th year of his age, and is the only Congregational 
minister on record who reached 100. Neither Mr. 
Birdesey nor Mr. Porter held the pastorate near 50 





vivals in several other places in Wisconsin. 


years. 


Depication ry Srpincriecp, Mass.—On Thurs 


day, March 1, the beautiful edifice just completed fy, 
the North Congregational church was dedicated. S¢, 
mon by Rev. Mr. Seeley, the pastor elect. In the even 


ing Mr. Seeley was installed ; sermon by Rey. W, \ 


Patton, of Hartford. The house is of brick, to }, 


painted in imitation of freestone ; style of architectyy, 

Gothic, from a plan by R. A. Sheldon, of New Yor) 

length 90 feet, width 50 feet, with 122 slips; the woog 

work grained in oak ; lighted from the ends and roo; 
and in the evening with gas. The Republican cal|s \, 
“one of the most faultlessly beautiful churches” j 
Springfield, and adds: 

“ And though ‘ temples made with hands’ deriv. , 
grace from the efforts of art, which can commend they, 
to the Spirit worshiped therein, it was impossible ;, 
restrain the feeling, as the solemn exercises of 1} 
dedication proceeded, that taste was consecrating 4 
most appropriate gift to the worship of the Heaven|, 
King. It is our sincere wish that this beautiful honc. 
may long resist the shocks of time, and be week), 
thronged with grateful worshipers ; and that the o 
nection between this church and its newly-chosen pas 
tor, celebrated yesterday under such bright auspice: 
may long continue unbroken, resulting in the hyp; 
ness and improvement of both pastor and"people 


American Bree Sociery.—The regular month, 
meeting of the Board (the first Thursday of each 
month) took place on Thursday’ March 1. The senio) 
Secretary, Dr. Brigham, in communicating the decease 
of two of the Vice-Presidents, Hon. Charles Marsh 
and D. L. Morrill, remarked that only one is now }iy 
ing who was a Vice-President when he was first ap 
pointed Secretary, The Board received and acknow 
ledged the gift of a splendid portrait of Lord Bexley 
President of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
from the artist who painted it, Mr. Rand, of this city 

A grant of $3,000 was made to the Pres. Board ot 
Foreign Missions for printing the Bible in Northern 
India. Various grants of Bibles were made to Cali 
fornia, and to foreign parts. 


San Francisco, Carirorsta—R ev. T. D. Huy: 
who went out as a missionary of the American 
to the Sandwich Islands, has withdrawn from 1) 
mission, and formed a charch at San Francisco, Cali 
fornia. He writes, Nov. 24, that he has established q 
Sabbath school and a weekly prayer meeting, and 
singing school. In a letter of Dec. 7, published in dy 
Newark Daily Advertiser, he alludes to « painfal rymo 
though without giving any particulars, thar}, 
Messrs. Newman and Pomeroy, the Methodis: ana 
Baptist clergymen, had been murdered in th: gold 
region. Mr. Hunt writes that he is expecting his wif 
from the island, and he knows not what he 


> 
20ar) 


hall 
soall do 


with them, until the arrival of the house which he oy 
dered, as there are “no barns to be had or in pros 
pect.” He says -— 


“ Amid the general rush and haste to be rich. I have 
kept steadily at my work, and happily my congrega 
tion has constantly increased, and our louse wil) not 
now seat all who wish to attend. I cannot but ci 
it much more important to lay the corner stone of 1 
ligious institutions among the enterprising and , 
ing people, than to be laying up a wall of a tem 
the Islands, which will ere long stand as « monun 
among the graves of an extinct race 


AMERICAN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—This Asso 
ciation is at length to be-put into active service. The 
Board of Councillors have appointed Rev Johu 
Beach, a Presbyterian minister from Michigan, to be 
their General Agent. His duty is to preach 
lecture on Christian Union, to explain the objects 
the “Alliance,” to get subscribers to the Chrvst 
Union and Religious Memorial, and to collect money 
for the Board. What the Board are to do with th 
moneys we are not informed. 
the movement seems to be a want of tangible objects 
which must result in a lack of known results 


The great defect of 


Srain.—We learn from the Christian Union, thai 
a voice has at length been raised in behalf of religious 
liberty in long-neglected and benighted Spain. Th: 
Clamor Publico, the leading organ of the liberal party 


has published several articles, of a most able and 
thorough character, in behalf of freedom of conscien: 
andof worship. The arguments are drawn both frou 
justice and the public welfare. It vefers to the beneti 
cial effects of the sale of Church property, the sup 
pression of titles, and the dispersion of the monks 
“On listening to their declarations, certain peop! 


would suppose that we are endeavoring to introduc 


into Spain a whole tribe of sects. But nothing could 
be more false. In sustaining the Freedom of Worsliy 
we sustain a greut social and philosophical principi 


Of this, none but hypocrites and fanatics can be igt 
rant. It is absolutely requisite for the sake of ou 
honor and our prosperity, that the spirit of inquisito 
rial intolerance—the only cause, perhaps, of the d 
cay, the wretchedness, the degradation, and all th: 


calamities that afflict Spain,—should for ever vanis! 
The conscience of man, whether in the right or wron 
is a sacred property which no one can without profs 
nation attack. A famous writer has said that it | 
crime equally unpardonable, to proscribe a specula 


tive superstition in the name of philosophy, or to + 

late the independence of reason in the name of God 
“If Religious Freedom had been respected in ow 

country, the condition of all would be bette: 


would more faithfully practice the real maxim 
evangelical morality, and lay less stress upon exter 
nal ceremonies which are designated by the word 1 
ligion. 


“Our intolerance, which out of Spain, is still c 
founded with the Inquisition, Prevents non-Cath 
foreigners from coming into our country to form 1 
ful establishments, and to employ their capital in 
veloping our agriculture and our industry. It is eas) 


to calculate how much we have gained in thus exch 

ing them, by the paltry numbers of our population, |) 
the extent of our unoceupied lands, by the backward 
condition of our agricultnre, by the inferiority of ou: 
mechanical arts, by the ignorance and torpor of ou 


nation. The breath of emulation is wanting amo: 
us. The expulsion of the Moors and the Jews has 
injured us more than all the wars and political dissen 
sions that have happened since the origin of the mo 
narchy.” 


Frexcu Preacuixne at New Onceans—'l 
New Orleans Presbyterian, Feb. 3, gives an encour: 
account of the labors of Rev. P. Wolff, who is ; 
ing a French Presbyterian congregation in Casaca 


street. About 40 or 50 persons assemble for wor 
The editor says :-— 
“ Seldom have we witnessed, in our own c! 


so much solemnity on the part of the peopie v 
tering the house of God, so deep an atten: 
listening to the word. Many of our America: ( 
tians would also be benefitted by the cxan 
would there be given to them in the way « 

the praises of God—all sing and well too. It is | 


oped that these brethren will succeed in secaring | 

fore long a place of worship more central tiau t! 

one which they now occupy; they #re looking for 
such a one in the first municipality, and have ay 
pointed a committee to attend to this matter. In 
deed they are already taking steps to organize them 
selves into a regular corporate body. May the Lord 


of the harvest continue to speed them onward and 
bless them in their desire to have soon a house of 
their own erected and dedicated to his worship in the 


midst of our French population.” 


Givixe THe Brste to Staves.—The Youth 











Missionary Association in Sailivan-street Church, 
solved, some time since, that they would support ac 
yorteur, if one could be found who would give 
Bible to Slaves. Rev. John G. Fee, of Kentucky, 1 
ommended Mr. Gillespie, a worthy member of ! 
church, a farmer, but disabled from labor by a spi: 
complaint. Mr. G. undertook the service, under ¢ 
auspices of the American Missionary Asso 

His reports are full of encouragement. Mr. Fee ; 

a good account of the labors of the colporteur. — // 
has access so far to every family, pressing uy 

one the duty of immediate and entire sul 

God.” Almost all are willing to talk and read | 
duty of emancipation. The proposition t /e#' 
Bible in every Slave family is generally 4pp'o' 
We give a few extracts from the monthly reports tol 
warded on his behalf by Mr. Fes 

« Dec, 8—Visited a widow who liad onc ¢ belong: 
to the Church of England, bu! has no ecclesiastics 
connection now. She had two *laves,a@ man and 4 
girl; 1 gave to the man @ Bible, and to the girl a Tes 
tamefit. The mistress "4° ‘°"? willing She said 
the girl had been bought mo Tutte Ving inia 
but should never be so’? #6" ans 


them as uncertain 
now—life was un 
sagt __ Visited a family, the wife was a profes 


| talked with the husband about |! 
’ ‘ction. 1 gave to his slave boy a Testam: 
ow ioe auld opal, and was very thankful for 
his ‘Testament ; said he would soon learn to rea 
“ Dec. 22.— Visited another interesting family 
und mother Christians. Mother said she believed it» 
sin to sell the temple of the Holy Ghost. Left anu 
Slavery documents for the husband, who was not ¢ 
cided. , 
© Dec. 26.—Visited a family; the father asked an 
explanation of 1 Cor. 5: 10, the duty of not commur 
ing with extortioners, slave-holders. 'V isited a fami y 
of thirteen, eleven children; the father said | I 


sor of religion; 


father 


never bad a Bible; sold him one; the mother wa 4 
member of the Methodist Church. 

* Jan. 7—~—At home—Sabbath. A slave from & 
neighboring plantation came to get @ Bible. He v as 
one of 15 or 20 on the same farm. He was a preac' © 
in the Methodist church ; had been prea hing for he 
years, yet he never had a Bible. He could r ad } e 
jearned in a singular manner. A slave woman on : 
plantation had been taught the letters of the a phe 
by a little white child. This slave were, — 
Busu, the black preacher, his a. — a by - ne 

piece 4 yORK, ATH wiving ¢ i 
perme bm ag be hearing them ‘ung, 


mitted some hymns to memory ~ 
he applied the letters. saw what letters compos haat 
tain words; and in this way learned to read ne 
the Bible was presented, lie was the most grate 


; ; uppa: ently 
you ever saw. It was to him a treasure ? sked 


. rorld. 
valuable than the wealth of the wor Rare 


ith my family ; 
him to come in and pray with my fami "Pree «ther 


have leaned 


fal soul 


he best of prayers. 


one of t ho 


have found in this county w 
negack in exactly the same manner. 
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Tak History or Exaiaxp rrom THE ACCESSION 
or James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Vols. 1 and 2. 

There is little occasion for a review of this 
great work, and it would be preposterous to at- 
tempt to review it in a single column of a news- 
paper. Every man of letters will read Macau- 
lay's History as soon as he can procure the 
volumes. No author of our time is more sure of 
a general reading. The peculiarities of Macau- 
Jay's style are too well known to call for criti- 
cism. His prejudices and his political affinities 
are understood by all who are familiar with his 
writings. 

It may be expected that we should comment 
upon his opinion of the Puritans. But The Inde- 
pendent is not the champion of the Puritans ex 
officio. Evena second edition of “Coit on the 
Puritans” could hardly excite us. Some of our 
Episcopalian contemporaries find great comfort 
in one or two paragraphs of Macaulay. We are 
willing that they should enjoy undisturbed what- 
ever satisfaction those paragraphs afford. And 
setting aside a few strongly-marked antitheses, 
and the grotesque grouping of peculiar traits, we 
are quite willing to accept Macaulay's testimony 
concerning the Puritans, taken in connection 
with what he says of the circumstances in which 
their character was developed, and of the oppos- 
ing party in Church and State. We are willing 
to have it stand upon record from such an author- 
ity, that “the notions of the Puritan respecting 
the government of the State, took a tinge from 
his notions respecting the government of the 
Church ;” and that “as the priest of the estab- 
lished Church was, from interest, from principle, 
and from passion, zealous for the royal preroga- 
tives, the Puritan was, from interest, from princi- 
ple, and from passion, hostile to them ;” and yet, 
in the same connection that, regarding the perse- 
cuting Elizabeth as the head of the Protestant 
interest, “the Puritans, even in the depths of the 
prisons to which she had sent them, prayed, and 
with no simulated fervor, that she might be kept 
from the dagger of the assassin, that rebellion 
might be put down under her feet, and that her 
arms might be victorious by sea and land ;*—and 
this, too, after it had been determined that “ men 
who could not be convinced should be persecut- 
ed,’ and when persecution, having found the Puri- 
tans ‘“‘a sect,” had made them “a faction.” 

We are willing to admit that, when, on the 
accession of James I., a section of the Anglican 
clergy began to set up claims for the Anglican 
church, of which its founders had never dream- 
ed—when, instead‘ of holding with Cranmer, 
Jewel, Cooper, Whitgift, and other eminent doc- 
tors, that Episcopacy was merely “an ancient, a 
decent, and a convenient ecclesiastical polity,” 
without pretending that it was “of divine insti- 
tution,” they maintained that “a church might 
as well be without the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, as without the 
apostolical orders’--when “days and places 
were again held in mysterious veneration,” and 
celibacy and monastic vows were openly com- 
mended—we are willing to admit that, in this 
state of things, “a section of the Puritan body” 
forsook the moderation for which they had 
hitherto been characterized, and in their denun- 
ciation of idle superstitions and foolish sports, 
went to an extreme which “ moved the derision 
both of prelatists and libertines ;* that they real- 
ly did “ baptize their children by the names, not 
of Christian saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and 
warriors ;” and that (how did the pen of the re- | 
jected member for Edinburgh bite when it wrote 
this sentence) “in defiance of the express and 
reiterated declarations of Luther and Calvin, they 
turned the weekly festival by which the Church | 
had, from the primitive times, commemorated the | 
resurrection of her Lord, into a Jewish Sabbath.” 
Let New England, contrasted with Germany, tes- 
tify on this point. 

We are quite willing also to have it under- 
stood that the Independents—the party who 
“conceived that every Christian congregation 
had, under Christ, supreme jurisdiction in things 
spiritual’—were the “ardent, resolute, and un- | 
compromising” defenders of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people ; and that, “not content with 
limiting the power of the monarch, they were de- 
sirous to erect a commonwealth on the ruins of 
the old English polity.” 

Nor do we seriously object to having it re- 
corded for the benefit of those who are accus- 
tomed to sneer at Puritanism as a mere theologi- 
cal cant, that “in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Flanders, the Puritan warriors, often surrounded 
by difficulties, sometimes contending against 
three-fold odds, not only never failed to conquer, 
but never jailed to destroy and break in pieces 
whatever force was opposed to them.” 

We are willing also that it should be known | 
that the army of Cromwell was distinguished by | 
“the austere morality and the fear of God which 
pervaded all ranks.” Here let our author speak : | 

“Tt is acknowledged by the most zealous Roy- | 
alists that in that singular camp, no oath was | 
heard, no drunkenness or gambling was seen, and | 
that during the long dominion of the soldiery, the 
property of the peaceable citizen and the honor | 
of woman were held sacred. 
committed, they were outrages of a very different 
kind from those of which a victorious army is | 
generally guilty. No servant-girl complained of 
the rough gallantry of the red-coats; not an 
ounce of plate was taken from the shops of the 
goldsmiths ; but a Pelagian sermon, or a window 








If outrages were | 





orthography of Anglican lexicons. Shall honor 
be spelled with or without theu? Shall traveler 
and kindred words have one J or two? Shall 
defense be written with a ¢ or ans? Shall e 
precede of follow r in such words as center and 
Scepter? These and like questions have excited 
quite a war of words. There are some forty 
words in these volumes, the orthography of which 
has been altered from the English edition, in con- 
formity with Webster; and on that ground a 
Boston publisher proposes to divide with the 
Messrs, Harpers the profits of a work, the proof- 
sheets of which were purchased by them, and to 
which therefore they had all the right possible 
in the case. The pretext is frivolous. Whom 
shall we follow, if not Webster, especially when 
his authority is beginning to be recognized in 
England itself? Shall not Americans have some 
independence, and some nationality in the liter- 
ary as well as in the political and the religious 
world? Shall not editors and publishers contri- 
bute to establish usage by adopting a national 
standard of orthography * 

For ourselves, we, the editorial majority, shall 
follow Webster; and yet we would not attempt 
to enforce a strict conformity to his orthography, 
lest we should provoke dissent in our editorial 
corps. In so grave a matter The Independent 
| will practice toleration. 

‘ 

| Ocruves or A New System or Puysroaxomy. 

| Illustrated by numerous engravings, indicatin 

the location of the signs of the different ment 
faculties. By J. W. Redfield, M.D. New York: 
J. S. Redfield & Co., Clinton Hall. 

This is a handsomely printed and an admirably 
illustrated pamphlet of some hundred pages, de- 
signed to point out the various notes and marks 
in the human face, by which one may determine 
whether its owner is courageous or timid, reso- 
lute or weak, confiding, and persevering, and 
hospitable, and enthusiastic, or jealous, and 
scornful, and selfish, and frigid, and in all re- 
spects the reverse of what he should be. The 
author writes with the ardor and gout of a true 
devotee; and has clearly brought himself to the 
full belief that he 

“From bearings of the different osses, 

And shape of forehead, chin, proboscis, 

The frons and occiput typography, 

Can write a man’s complete biography.” 
Perhaps he can. But there are faces occasion- 
ally to be met that we opine would puzzle him 
not a little ; and that he, or any one else, can re- 
duce what he calls the science of Physiognomy 
to full and practical development, and can apply 
its principles with anything like certain accuracy 
to the discrimination of personal character—we 
have not the slightest faith. 

Both Physiognomy and Phrenology have in 
them, as we believe, an element of truth. It is 
this: that as the mind and the body—using the 
term “ mind” in its generic sense—are intimately 
and constantly associated in the human organ- 
ism, they act upon each other; and the spirit, to 
a degree that is often easily appreciable, shapes 
and moulds the physical structure. It stamps 
the expression upon the countenance. It may 
directly affect the volume of the brain, or the 
character of its developments. And to a person 
who should have devoted his whole life to the 
investigation, it might become possible at length 
to judge with a high degree of probability what 
were the prominent traits of the inner, from the 
distinguishing peculiarities of the outer man. 
But that there are any such obvious and palpable 
rules to be applied to the Physique to ascertain 
the Morale, as seems to be implied in all systems 
of Physiognomy—that it would be wise to re- 
fuse proffered hospitality because “the muscle 
which draws the corners of the mouth directly 
backward” was not “ broad” enough to be pro- 
mising; or that ladies must expect to find a jeal- 
ous Othello in every gentleman who has “an 
oblique fullness below the under Jip ;” or that a 
man is to be selected as a specially just man, and 
not by possibility a jockey, because he has “ per- 
pendicular wrinkles between his eyebrows ”-—in 
regard to all this, we confess ourselves decidedly 
sceptical. The spirit of this pamphlet, however, 
is very good ; and many of its remarks indicate 
much acuteness. 














Psatms AnD Hymns, for Christian use and worship, 
prepared and set forth by the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. New Haven, Durrie & Peck; 
Boston, Charles Tappan; New York, Clark & 
Austin; Utica, G. Tracy; Rochester, Alling, 
Seymour & Co. 12mo. pp. 728. 

This edition of the Congregational Psalm and 
Hymn book, is from new plates, in a large and 
clear type, so that even those who are beginning 
to be old, can read it without proclaiming in the 
congregation that their eyes are failing them. 
For the pulpit and the study its value is greatly 
increased by a very copious and accurate “ index 
of subjects,” which has not been in former edi- 
tions. We have never heard any fault imputed 
to this book by those who have used it long 
enough to become familiar with it, save in the 
matter of the indexes; and we trust that the de- 
ficiency in that respect is now remedied. 


Leavitt's Reapinc Series. Part 1.—Primer, or 
Little Lessons for Little Learners. Part 2—Easy 
Lessons in Reading ; for the younger classes in 
Common Schools. Part 3.—Reading Lessons, 
for the Middle classes. Part 4.—Selections for 
Reading and Speaking, for the higher classes ir 
Common Schools. By Joshua Leavitt. Boston : 
John P. Jewett & Co., 23 Cornhill 


i ET A SATS 














somewhat grave responsibility which we assume 
in either preparing or commending a series of 
school books—to the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the training of the young. We do it 
very confidently and joyfully. And we feel as- 
sured that its general introduction into the 
schools and families of our land would tend 
greatly to aid our youth in the attainment of that 
art of reading, which is at once the most most ne- 
cessary acquirement and the highest accomplish- 
ment of the educated and intelligent. 





Finst Prinxciztes or Cuemrstry, for the use of 
Coll and Schools. By Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr., M. A. Professor in Y College of Chemis- 
as applied to the arts. With more than two 
hundred illustrations. Ninth thousand, Phila- 
delphia, Loomis & Peck. 
This title page speaks for itself. Eight thou- 
sand copies have been sold since the appearance 
of the first edition a little more. than two years 
ago. The name of the author, and his relation to 
the institution which has been, for the forty years 
that have passed since his father began to be 
Professor of Chemistry, a great emporium of 
physical science for our country,—are enough to 
commend the book to the attention of the public. 





Manvat or MixEraroey, including observations on 
mines, rocks, reduction of ores, and the applica- 
tions of the science to the arts. With 260 illus- 
trations. Designed for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By James D. Dana, A. M. Second 
edition. New Haven, Durrie & Peck. 1849. 

Mr. Dana’s larger work on Mineralogy was 

pubiished many years ago, and immediately gain- 

ed for its author a wide and honorable reputation 
in the scientific world. In the departments to 
which he has devoted himself, he has probably 
no superior on this side of the Atlantic. This 

“Manual” may safely be pronounced unsurpass- 

ed by any existing book, asa text book for such 

instruction as “schools and colleges may have 
occasion to give in the science of Mineralogy.” 





PEN-READINGS.----NO. Y. 


Pen-Readings, to be effective, must be suggest- 
ive—both in their rise and theirend. They are 
in asense the mind’s trituration, instinctively sep- 
arating and leaving those things which it is not 
prepared to assimilate to its own substance. 
They take their form according to the condition 
of the mind, and the object which reading has in 
view—as to furnish pleasing recollections; to lay 
up materials for shining in conversation; to pre- 
serve facts or authorities in history, principles 
and decisions in law, expositions and arguments 
in theology, embellishments in rhetoric ; and last, 
though not least, to furnish materials for filling a 
column in a newspaper. The man of one work, 
whose daily duty it has become to collect, select, 
condense, combine, and arrange the materials of 
a newspaper, soon comes to read books, in part 
for his readers, as well as for the enrichment and 
sustenance of his own mind. For such an one, 
Pen-Reading acquires a double value—-provided, 
always, that this Reading forthe Pen shall not be 
allowed to run wholly into a professional labor, 
and so his mind become a mere sieve or conduit 
to carry thoughts to others. The anatomical 
structure here suggested remains unwritten. 
Tue Prairie Farmer. Devoted to Western 
Agriculture, Mechanics, and Education. Edited 
by John 8. Wright and J. Ambrose Wight. John 
S. Wright, publisher, Chicago. Vol. ix, No. 2. 
Monthly, 32 pages, large 8vo., in double columns; 
besides 16 pages of cover, filled with advertise- 
ments. Terms, $1 per annum. 
Only think of the 9th volume of such a work 
at Chicago, Illinois, where in 1836 flour was im- 
ported from Buffalo, and sold at $25 a barrel. 
The motto on the title-page doubtless unfolds the 
secret of such success— 

“ Farmers, write for your paper.” 
To ascertain how extensively this hint was 
taken by the farmers of the prairies, we made a 
list of 45 signatures to the original communica- 
tions in this one number; of which 10 are ini- 
tials, 6 fictitious, 5 duplicates, and 24 men signed 
their proper names. That tells a great story for 
the future agriculture of the North-West. The 
communications are not all equally valuable, of 
course. Some are simple enough, som : are crude 
even to foolishness. Perhaps none would be 
thought profound by a thoroughly scientific 
farmer. But they show that the farmers on the 
prairies are waking up their minds, are thinking, 
inquiring, comparing views, training themselves 
to become at no distant period the most intelli- 
gent race of farmers in the world—and every one, 
too, cultivating acres that are his own. 
In 1841, when the attention of the Anti-Corn- 
Law people in England was first turned towards 
the prairies as the proper granary of England, 
Mr. Cobden sent out his younger brother and 
partner to take a hasty look at the country, and 
report on its capabilities. [t was ahasty look in- 
feed; he admitted that it was a great country, 
and seemed welladapted for wheat, but there was 
no agriculture there, no skill or care, no science 
or improvement—no aim apparent but to skim 
over the greatest surface, and gather the largest 
quantity practicable with the least labor. The 
more profound thinker who remained at home, 
saw through the case, and that the plenty of land 
and scarcity of labor must give a cast to the style 
of farming; and he believed, moreover, that 
where there was freedom and intelligence, with 


It has become so well understood that the ownership of land, there could not but be improve- 


readers of The Independent are indebted to Mr. | ment ; and so he urged on the repeal of the Corn 
Leavitt, for the conciseness and variety of their Laws. Well, they are repealed—the last vestige 


on which the Virgin and Child were painted, pro- | weekly summary of intelligence, that we should | of their existence disappeared on the Ist of 


duced in the Puritan ranks an excitement which | 
it required the utmost exertions of the officers to | 
quell.” 

And to conclude, even on Macaulay’s bitterest 
page, where are recorded infirmities and excesses 
which make us blush not for Puritanism but for 
our common humanity, for some of which indeed 
we should have been glad of a reference to au- 
thorities—it is a pleasure to read as an evidence 
of their austerity that under the domination of 
the Puritans, “the illicit intercourse of the sexes, 
even where neither violence nor seduction was 
imputed, where no public scandal was given, 
where no conjugal right was violated, was made 
a misdemeanor ;” that “sharp laws were passed | 





against betting ;” and that the low and cruel di-| the preparation of these Readers, has been the | Wars. 


The object which Mr. L. has had in view in 


version of bear-baiting, only one grade above | only one appropriate to such a work—to train 


prize-fighting, was unsparingly condemned. 

Macaulay does justice to Cromwell. Indeed, 
it is no longer possible for a historian of any 
candor either to misunderstand or to misrepresent 
“the man Oliver.” But we must reserve what 
we had intended to say on that point for a separate 
article. 

Jt was not given to the Puritans, with the ex- 
ception of Cromwell and a few kindred spirits, 
to conceive the idea of complete religious liberty, 
which indeed has as yet entered the minds of 
only a few of their descendants, and fewer of 
their maligners, in this nineteenth century. Nei- 
ther was it given to them to be wholly exempt 
from the spirit of their age. We do not care to 
reproduce in our time the Puritanism of the 17th 
century. But let Puritanism be jndged by its 
fruits. In the language of Carlyle, 

“The most interesting phasis which the Re- 
formation everywhere assumes, especially for us 
English, is that of Puritanism. Sie 
itanism came forth asa business of the heart, 
and has produced in the world se | notable fruit. 
In some senses one may say it is the only phasis 
of Protestantism that ever got to the rank of} 
being a Faith, a true heart-communication wit; 
Heaven, and of exhibiting itself in History as 
such. BR . History will have some‘hing 
to say about this for some time to come. We 
may censure Puritanism as we please; and no 
one of us, I suppose, but would find it a very 
rough defective thing. But we, and ali men, may 
understand that it was a genuine thing; for Na- 
ture has adopted it, and it has grown, and grows. 
. » « «+ « Nobody can manage to laugh at 
it now. Puritanism has got weaponsand sinews: 
it has firearms, war navies; it has cunning in 
its ten fingers, strength in its right arm; it can 
steer ships, fell forests, remove mountains—it is 
one of the strongest things under this sun at 
present.” 

In dismissing these volumes we must make a 
passing observation upon a topic quite remote 
irom that on which we have been occupied, and 
yet connected with it by some, strange principle 
otassociation. The Harpers’ edition of Macau- 








tem of practical instructions and exercises has 
been arranged in connection with each book ; 
and the Lessons selected have been such as seem- 
ed best ariapted to task and train the vocal organs, 
and to educate to proper habits of articulation, 
and intonation, and emphasis. Jt has been, of 
course, the endeavor of the compiler to introduce 
nothing in any way fitted to injure the morals, or 
corrupt the taste of the children into whose hands 
his books should come. On the other hand, he 
has hoped to leave upon them salutary impres- 
sions, from the extracts they read; and to give 
them useful practical suggestions for their con- 
duct in life. But still the primary aim has been 
just what it should be—not to teach morality, or 
political economy, or even the facts of history 
and biography ; but to teach the art of reading 
well, and to leave other things, except as they 
may be incidentally connected with this, to be 
taught else where, in their appropriate places and 
times. 

We think he has accomplished his self-imposed 
"ask with remarkable success. We have been 
struck, in looking over the books, with the vari- 
ety and vivacity, in respect of style, of the ex- 
tracts he has taken. They are oftentimes purely 
conversational in manner, i30t rhetorical, or state- 
ly at all, not regularly periodic in the structure 
of sentences, but familiar, amd animated, and col- 
loquial. And it would handly be-possible, we 
shou'd judge, for a child trained to read from this 
Series, under the instruction of a faithful and 
competent teacher, to form that habit of mono- 
tono-as cantillation which seem.s to be almost an 
“ ori ginal sin,” with some chile'ren, and which is 
so oi ten decorated with the title of “ reading” in 
our common schools. 

The introductory exercises which precede the 
selec tions happily combine brevity with fullness. 
They- embrace the most importunt practical di- 
rections, and are stated with much simplicity and 
pers spicuity and force; and yet they are not so 





lay has raised the question of conformity, not to 
therubrits’ of the Anglican church, but to the 


com iplex and extensive as to confuse the learner. 
\Ve commend the entire serigs—and it is a 


| feel a delicacy in spr-aking of his Series of Read- February, 1849. Now we will send this Prairie 
ers if it were not equally understood that for Farmer to Mr. Cobden, and invite him to give us 
these literary notic2s he is nowise responsible. | ten years of free trade in food, and ten years more 
We believe we have examined the several Parts | of the effect of the Prairie Farmer , and then see 
of the Series with as much impartiality as if the | if there is no agriculture in the North-West. 

name of our respected coadjutor represented no- 
thing to us but a mental conception ; or as if his | on the subject of Wheat, we gather a few facts. 
books had come to us from the north pole (they | France is said to produce more than half the 
could hardly have come from any place south of | wheat that is grown in Europe, with the excep- 
this latitude), instead of from our own Editorial | tion of Russia; the whole being 196,000,000 
Table. And if we praise him, it is decidedly not | bushels. . TI h 
his own movath that is responsible for the com- doubled within a century, and 72 bushels per acre 
mendation. 


Wheat.—From 10 articles, original and selected, 


The average produce pes acre has 


have been obtained. The quantity has increased 
63 per cent. since the conclusion of Napoleon's 
The crops used to precede wheat are 
tobacco, hemp, cabbage, beans, corn, and clover ; 


children to read well. To this end, a brief sys-| potatoes and turnips not approved. Deep-plow- 


ing and thorough manuring of the preceding 
crop. Seed fr8m 2 to3 bushels, and crop from 3 
to 6 for one. A writer wishes a depot of seed- 
wheat at Chicago, to facilitate exchanges of seed. 
A farmer in De Kalb co. found some superior 
heads of Redchaff in a field of common Hedge- 
row wheat; he saved and sowed the wheat until 
he raised 30 bushels; it is free from the scab and 
blighted kernels of the common kind. A writer 
thinks highly of the Mediterranean variety, as 
resisting the attacks of the Hessian fly, which has 
proved destructive to all other kinds. Green ma- 
nures applied directly to wheat are universally 
deemed objectionable. The effects of lime are 
three-fold, making a tenacious soil friable, assist- 
ing in the conversion of vegetable matter, and 
affording a needed material for the plant itself. 
Potassium, furnished by wood ashes or otherwise, 
is highly beneficial. Liquid manures, diluted 
urine, ox blood, are useful. An English farmer 
in Henry co. advises the farmers of Illinois to get 
seed-wheat from Wisconsin, as far north as pos- 
isble, and those of Wisconsin to get theirs in 
Illinois, as far south as possible. Sowing broad- 
cast he stigmatizes asa barbarian practice. Also 
the practice of pasturing calves on winter wheat. 
Quite an amusing discussion is carried on from 
month to month, on the question whether wheat 
turns to chess or cheat, Some even go so far as 
to maintain that it will turn totimothy. Another 
writer says that the very idea makes him feel 
lank about the waistband; but if the transmu- 
tation should really take place, and we all be 
turned out to grass, he hopes we may at the same 
time become Nebuchadnezzars. “We can then 
do very well on either timothy or wheat.” 
Mississippi—Mr. M. W. Phillips, of Edwards, 
Miss., has caught the spirit of agriculture, and 
tells how he is going to strengthen the soil of his 
apple-orchard, by paring off an inch of the sur- 
face of his worn-out pasture, and applying it near 
the trees, plowing it in deep, and adding 200 to 
300 bushels of stable manure per acre. His com- 
post is made up of cotton seed, straw, stable 





stuff, and the sediment of flooded land; he has 
burnt nothing from the land for ten years, and 
his crops are improving. He is not alarmed at 
the bugbear of over-production, but thinks if all 
the cotton could be made into cloth, there ate 
people enough in the world to wear it. The in- 
terests of the South-West and of the North-West 
are identical ; because “the more we make, the 
more we spend, and as a people we spend nearly 
all we make anyhow.” He therefore rejoices in 
“the full crops and full purses of our up-country 
friends,” and thinks that “separated into links 
we are worthless—united we are strong.” 

Forest-Planting.—Wherever on the prairies 
there is a scarcity of timber, the first thing to be 
dgne is to take care of any little patches of 
shrubs by water-courses or along ravines, and 
protect them from cattle and from fires. They are 
generally of oak or hickory, and will grow rap- 
idly, having commonly most yigorous roots. 
Observe if trees spring up spontaneously in any 
spot, and assign that spot to the natural growth, 
even if it be nothing but cotton-wood or poplar, 
it is better than nothing. Next, plant locusts— 
the more the better. Finally, plant forest-trees 
in general—oak, elm, chestnut, hickory, cherry, 
birch, beech, &c. &c. 


Tur New Enoranper. For February, 1849. 
Our Pen returns to this valuable work. 

The Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.— After 
so long a period of rude curiosity and unscientific 
wonderment, the researches of Messrs. Squier 
and Davis have begun to systematize the know- 
ledge we have of these ancient structures. They 
are apparently divisible into fortifications, sepul- 
chral monuments, and sacred enclosures; the 
latter assuming often the form of emblematical 
figures, serpents, animals, &c. Messrs. 8. and D. 
are almost the first explorers who hgve carefully 
examined into the contents of the mounds. . The 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution have done 
well in making the procurement and publication 
of this volume their first work in their contrib- 
utions to knowledge. 

Congregationalism ; its History and Principles. 
—A review of Mr. Storrs's Sermon before the 
General Association of New York, and Dr. Chee- 
ver’s edition of the Journal of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. The reviewer undertakes to supply 
a lack which he complains of—the definition of 
Congregationalism. It is “that system of church 
polity in which all the rights and privileges of a 
Christian church, as recognized in the New Tes- 
tament, are vested in any number of professed be- 
lievers in Christ, associated for stated public 
worship; every such local association of believ- 
ers being regarded as a Church of Christ, complete 
within itself, and having no relation to any other 
church or churches but that of equality and of 
voluntary communion.” It is a very good defi- 
nition, but not perfect. The words “local” and 
“of believers” should be omitted in the second 
clause, as not being exactly coincident with the 
first clause. The last clause is incomplete, as 
not including the cardinal doctrine of the obliga- 
tion which every church is under, by the law of 
Christ’s kingdom, to acts of brotherly-kindness 
to other churches, as opportunity may offer and 
necessity require. 

Congregationalism is “a system ;” it relates to 
“church polity ;” it has of itself no “confession 
of faith ;” the “ Cambridge Platform” treats only 
of discipline; the “Confession of 1680” was 
obligatory only upon those who voluntarily as- 
sented to it ; although the great majority of Con- 
gregational churches are Calvinistic. The Con- 
gregationalists of England are not Brownists; 
though styled Independents, they maintain the 
fraternal union of churches, not asa matter of 
“voluntary” compact, but of inherent obligation. 
Dr. Cheever calls the church compact of the Pil- 
grims “the tap-root of New England,” and says, 
“This little church compact, among a few despised 
persons, totally unknown to the world and un- 
cared for, was one of the greatest events that 
had then ever taken place in the world’s history. 
Out of that grew the celebrated civil and religious 
compact on board the May Flower; out of that, 
indeed, sprang all the institutions of civil and re- 
ligious freedom in our country. That church 
compact in the Old World was the beginning both 
of form and of life in the New.” The review 
closes with a high compliment : 

“The productions of Dr. Cheever and Mr. 
Storrs are valuable contributions to our ecclesi- 
astical literature. A leading clergyman of New 
England lately remarked to us, that New England 
would never look to New York as her teacher o1 
leader in Congregationalism. But if Congrega- 
tionalists in New York shall continue to produce 
such works as those which we have now exam- 
ined, even the Puritan city will have need to see 
to it that her scepter is not transferred to the ori- 
ginal destination of the Mayflower, at the mouth 
of the Hudson.” 

Dr. Stone's Memoir of Dr. Mitnor.—A highly 
commendatory review. It censures Dr. Stone 
for not expressing disapproval of the conduct of 
Henry Clay in sending a challenge to Milnor, 
when a member of Congress. “Coming from 
the American Tract Society,” there ought to have 
been a little moral courage. ‘The whole affair 
shows Mr. Clay eager to take advantage of the 
bloody code, and of his skillful practice, to over- 
bear a troublesome opponent.” Dr. Stone speaks 
thus of Dr. Milnor’s disappointment at the spread 
of the Oxford heresy in the Episcopal Church: 
His intelligent and discriminating piety saw 
too clearly the utter antagonism of the evangel- 
ical and the tractarian theologies, and of their re- 
spective tendencies, to Hope that, in a church 
which so eagerly and so extensively embraced 
the latter, the former could continue to spread 
toward universal prevalence. Nay, he seemed 
at times oppressed with heavy forebodings, lest 
the long coexistence of the two should be found 
impracticable ; lest the evangelical spirit should 
be doomed, amid the temporarily dark ways of 
Heaven, either to die on its own field, or to flee 
away where it could labor without mixture and 
without conflict.” 

Eliot's History of Harvard College.—Correcting 
the statement of the historian, that Yale College 
ever urged a claim to the Hopkins legacy. The 
complaint was made by the Grammar-schools at 
Hartford and Hadley. 

The Stranger in the Church.—In defence of our 
fathers, for the liberal use of their meeting-houses 
on secular occasions, it is well urged that 

“In the early poverty of New England, it was 
wiser and better to build first the house of God, 
shaped and furnished for the convenience of a 
worshiping assembly, and to use it for town meet- 
ings and for courts, every town meeting and 
every court mer | conducted with religious solem- 
nity—sanctified by the Word of God and prayer— 
than it would have been to build first the town- 
house, accommodated exclusively to secular-uses, 
with the understanding that it might be occupied 
for religious services. It is much better to hold 
the town meeting two or three times each year in 
the meeting-house dedicated to God’s worship, 
than it is to hold the assembly for worship year 
after year in the town-house.” 


English Views of the French Revolution.—A 
very pointed and just dissent from the prevailing 
representations of the English press in regard to 
the late revolution, the condition and prospects of 
France, the character of its successive govern- 
ments, the conduct of the President, &e. The 
writer takes ground in favor of the necessity of 
reyolutions—the doctrine of our fathers. The 
“Jaw of continuity” in a state is like the law of 
continuity in a mind—where the soul is capable 
of a revolution so complete as to be called regen- 
eration; and so may a state change its ideas, 
principles, purposes—its laws, constitutions, and 
charters, as instantaneously and as completely. 
That is revolution. The violence is but meeting 
force with force. The social evils are but the 
incidents. 

“The truth is, reform is possible only in free 

vernment. Despotism and aristocracies must 

revolutionized, and more than once, it may be, 
before they can be reformed. We do not object 
to reform; on the contrary, we claim it as the 
peaceful, conservative remedy of freedom and 
the peculiar honor of free institutions. Nor do 
we object to English writers endeavoring to pre- 
hope they maybe able to eet such refore tha 

ma e 

aa shall ee . . But what we object 
to is, that the whole moral power of England 
should be brought to bear against revolutions for 
freedom, where there is no other hope of improve- 
ment. Indeed, John Bull seems to havea special 





inst an’ having a revolution 
bet himself.” He has hed the catisbection ion of 
killing his tens of thousands on the field of battle 


in the strife for freedom; he has banished one 
ee end cutie aaignes tomes baesiien 
con 

‘for scores oF Rinilies but 


whole island, or rather the pe gry part of it, is 
alarmed, and government and people, through 
newspapers, reviews, and Lord Palmerston, set to 
work to negotiate, to argue, and to sneer.” 
Again and again, the occasion arises for the 
complaint that a quarterly review has no sum- 
mary of literary intelligence, no brief notices of 
current literature, no survey of public affairs. 
Valuable as are every one of the articles in this 
number, it would have been more advantageous 
to the work to have lacked any one of them than 
to come out in this form of a collection of essays. 





SELECTIONS. 
Sunday Liquor-Traffie in New York. 


We marked the following clear and compre- 
hensive statement of the amount of the retail 
liquor-traffic in New York on Sundays, for inser- 
tion in The Independent some weeks since. Itis 
from thé able Sermon of Rev. Jonn Mansn, the 
unwearied Secretary of the American Temperance 
Union—and it discloses a state of facts which 
should make young men tremble to come to New 
York, and parents with families about them trem- 
ble to stay here, unless there is moral force 
enough in the community to compel a change. 
It is when we look into the seething and boiling 
billows of such a guli of perdition as is spread 
before us by this extract, that we see the depth 
and power of that depravity in man, which even 
in this land of civilization and this nineteenth 
century of Christ, acknowledges no Sabbath, de- 
stroys both body and soul for the momentary 
gratification of a delirious appetite, and can only 
be repressed in its outward manifestations by the 
sternest execution of legal enactments. It is then 
too that we see the value and the necessity of the 
Gospel of Christ, with its high requirement and 
its tremendous penalty, with its Savior to redeem 
and its Spirit to renew; and that we recognize 
the greatness of the responsibility which rests 
on Christians in a metropolis like this. Only by 
the steady, systematic, and indefatigable appli- 
cation of the powers and principles of the Gospel 
to this society—through the life of individuals, 
through the preaching of the Sanctuary, through 
personal visitations and words spoken in love, 
through Mission Sabbath-schools, and tract dis- 
tributors, and all the agencies for the diffusion of 
Truth—can such a society be rectified or elevated. 
And sure as it is rectified, statute-laws cannot 
save it, nor jails, nor even public schools and 
asylums for the destitute ; but it must go down, 
with allits civilization, into abysses of destruction. 

Blessed be God that there are those who feel 
this, and that there is strength and courage among 
them faithfully to carry forward this noblest 
work. 


“By the Sabbath or Sunday traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks, I mean no wholesale or retail traffic 
by the importer, the distiller, or the grocer, like 
that which we witness every day of the week for 
the supply of families or distant venders—such, 
it is presumed, does not exist, and could not in 
the present state of public sentiment ; but I mean 
the traffic of the licensed tavern or grocery in 
strong or spirituous liquors, to be drank on the 
premises, The number of houses and shops 
which are open for this, during either the whole 
or a partof the Sabbath, it is difficult to estimate : 
but their name is Legion. Wherever we direct 
our steps from morn to eve, in most of our cities, 
they open upon us their jaws of death. 

“In this city are already licensed for the pre- 
sent year, 3,811 venders of strong or spirituous 
liquors; and before the close of the licensing 
year they will amount to 4,000, giving over two 
hundred to each ward, and about one te every 
hundred of our population. The persons licensed 
are of two classes, though licensed under the 
same statute—hotel-keepers or taverners (whose 
professed business it is to entertain lodgers and 
travelers), and grocers, who, while the law re- 
quires it, have no entertainment for man or beast. 
These, furnishing families with their needful 
supplies, also furnish peison for the body and 
poison for the soul, often to the certain destruction 
of servants and maidens :—a strange legislation 
in a Christian city! Such licensed houses have 
recently fearfully increased, even outstripping in 
proportion the amazing increase of population. 
This comes from the rush of foreigners, especially 
a German population, who find in the grocery 
and liquor business an easy way of getting a 
living. That the whole of these are open on the 
Sabbath we do not affirm; though the Chief of 
Police thinks they all are, and 250 more of un- 
licensed venders, who, regarding not the law of 
man, are not scrupulous to regard the law of God. 
In the tenth ward, 197 places have recently been 
found open onthe Sabbath. Inthe seventh ward, 
one dram-shop is open on the Sabbath for every 
twenty families ; and about one family in every 
ten, say the Committee of the Ward Temperance 
Society, is a drunkard’s family. ‘The poverty 
and wretchedness of some of these families are 
indescribable. In one, a man recently killed his 
wife by striking her seven blows with an axe; 
his only provocation being, as he confessed, that 
she attempted to put him to bed while in a state 
of intoxication.’ In Brooklyn it is estimated 400 
are open on the Sabbath, and in Williamsburgh a 
very Jarge number. 

“Of the number of visitors to these places of 
trade, from the splendid Broadway Hotel or Sa- 
loon down to the vile den where congregate the 
very spirits of the pit, it is difficult to form a cor- 
rect estimate. A city missionary affirms, on re- 
liable information, that there are in his ward five 
regular setters, on an average, to 197 houses— 
men who spend most of the day drinking and 
smoking—making near a thousand men in that 
ward, besides occasional visitants, men, women, 
and children. A tract visitor recently resolved to 
ascertain the number of visitants at one estab- 
lishment on a Sabbath morning, and, if possible, 
to placea tract in the hands of each individual who 
came out. Inashort space of time he distributed 
forty-two tracts, and chiefly to young men. A 
gentleman of much observation and character be- 
lieves that to a house in his neighborhood there 
resort from morn to midnight not less than 500 
persons. If 4,000 houses are open on the whole 
ora part of the Sabbath, and each, on an average, 
has ten visitants (and an intelligent police officer 
places it far higher than this), we have 40,000 
persons visiting the tavern-bars and dram-shops 
of our city on the Lord’s day. As the day draws 
to a close, the number of those who congregate 
at those in the Five Points, about the, market- 
houses, and at the Broadway saloons, is immense; 
showing that the vender 1s a cool, calculating 
philosopher, who knows that when man has a 
season of relaxation from business, then is the 
successful time for him to spread his snare; that 
if he is more vigilant than the minister of Christ, 
who is set to watch for souls, he shall far exceed 
him in his spoils. He is therefore at his post at 
early dawn ; ‘asa lion in his den he lieth in wait 
secretly’ (his door but partly open), ‘he lieth in 
wait to catch the poor; he doth catch the poor 
when he draweth him into his net. He croucheth 
and humbleth himself, that the poor may fall by 
his strong ones.’ 

“Of his gains, often, as he says, the best of 
all the week, I dare not speak. They are such 
as make it an object for him to toil on, when all 
other men seek repose. lf the sales of 4,000 
houses average ten dollars a Sabbath—and many 
exceed fifty--40,000 dollars each Sabbath, or 
$2,081,000 in all of the Sabbaths of the year, are 
exchanged for the means of drunkenness. What 
if such a sum were cast into the Lord’s treasury! 
How soon might this world be converted to God !” 


oe 


“ The Expuisive power of a new Affection.” 


“Conceive a man to be sanding on the margin 
of this green world; and that, when he looked 
towards it, he saw abundance smiling upon every 
field, and all the oe which earth can afford 
scattered in profusion throughout every family, 
and the light of the sun sweetly resting upon all 
the pleasant habitations, and the joys of human 
companionship brightening many a happy circle 
of society ; conceive this to be the general cha- 
racter of the scene upon one side of his contem- 
plation ; and that on the other, beyond the ve 

of the ly planet on which he was situated, 
he could desery nothing but a‘ dark and fathom- 
less unknown. Think you that he would bid a 
voluntary adieu to all the brightness, and all the 
beauty that were before him upon earth, and 
commit himself to the frightful solitude away 
from it? Would he leave its peopled dwelling- 
places, and become a solitary wanderer throug’ 
the fields of nonentity? If space afforded him 
nothing but a wilderness, would he for it aban- 
don the homebred scenes of life and of cheerful- 
ness that lay so near, and exerted such a power 
of urgency to detain him ? Would not he cling to 
the regions of sense, and of life, and of society ? 
and, shrinking away from the desolation that was 
beyond it, would not he be glad to keep his firm 
footing on the territory of this world, and to take 
shelter under the silver canopy that was stretched 





sweeter melody ; 
urer beauty rested upon every field, 
Reartfelt joy spread itself among all the families ; 
and he rn there a peace, and a piety, 
and a benevolence, which put a moral gladness 
into every bosom, and united the whole society 
in one i ne sympathy with each other, and 
with the cent Father of them all. Could he 
further see that pain and mortality were there un- 
were hung out, and an avenue of communi 

was made for him, ive you not, that what 
was before the wilderness, would become the 
land of invitation; and that now the world would 
be the wilderness ? What unpeopled space could 
not do can be done by space teeming with beati- 
fic scenes and beatific society. And let the ex- 
isting tendencies of the heart be what they may 
to the scene that is near and visible around us, 
still, if another stood revealed to the Fa gata of 
man, either through the channel of faith or the 
channel of his senses, then, without violence 
done to the constitution of his moral nature, may 
he die unto the present world, and live to the 
lovelier world that atands in the distance away 
from it.”—Chalmers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wesley Hymns. 

Rev. Abel Stevens, editor of Zion's Herald, of 
Boston, speaks of a Jate visit to Mr. David Crea- 
mer, the Methodist bibliologist, of Baltimore. 
There he saw a copy of the first edition of the 
original hymns of John and Charles Wesley, is- 
sued in 1739. It contains the following hymn, 
on the mercy of God to outcasts, and shows a 
truly Christ-like assurance in regard to the actual 
recovery of some of that large class of sinners 
who Christ said would enter into the kingdom 
sooner and easier than the proud, self-righteous, 
and persecuting Pharisees. The hymn is, right 
openly, entitled “On the Conversion of a Common 
Harlot.” It has for a motto, Luke 15: 10; 
“ There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God,” &c. It reads thus :— 

“Sing ye heavens, and earth rejoice, 
Make t to God a cheerful a $4 
He the work alone hath done, 

He hath glorified his Son. 
Sons of God exulting rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies ; 
See the prodigal is come, 
Shout to bear the wanderer home ! 
Strive in joy, with angels strive, 
Dead she was, but now’s alive ; 
Loud repeat the glorious sound, 
Lost she was but now is found! 
This through ages all along, 
This be still the joyous ee ; 
Wide diffused o’er earth abroad, 
Music in the ears of God. 
Rescued from the fowler’s snare, 
Jesus spreads his arms for her, 
Jesus arms her sacred fence : 
Come ye fiends and pluck her thence ! 
Thence she never shall remove, 
Safe in his redeeming love : 
This the purchase of his groans, 
This the soul he died for once ! 
Now the gracious Father smiles ; 
Now the Savior boasts his spoils ; 
Now the Spirit grieves no more, 
Sing ye heavens, and earth adore! 
Hallelujah !” 





A Female General. 


The lovely family of the Emperor Nicholas 
was brought up from the cradle by English 
nurses and governesses, under the superintend- 
ence of an old Scotch woman, who was under- 
nurse to the present emperor in his infancy. 
This individual holds the rank of a general offi- 
cer (for everything in Russia is measured by a 
military scale), and has been decorated with an 
Order of St. Andrew, ennobled and enriched. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago she came a ser- 
vant girl to Russia with a Scotch trader's family, 
who turned her adrift in St. Petersburg. A 
lucky chance procured her the situation of under 
nursery-maid in the Emperor Paul's family ; 
where she was placed about the person of the 
present Emperor, to teach him to speak English. 
His attachment to her was so great, that when 
he married he raised her to the head of his nur- 
sery establishment, where she has honorably 
gone through all the military gradations of mek 
to her present one of general. I suppose she 
will die a field-marshal._—Mrs. Romer’s Bird of 
Passage. 


Co to the Child’s Home. 


We have often urged upon Sunday-school 
teachers, the indispensable necessity of frequent 
and familiar visits to the dwelling-places of their 
scholars; and it is worthy of a moment’s thought 
that where this duty is of most importance, it is 
made most easy. In the country, there is com- 
paratively but little abject poverty, or wretched 
degradation. A few fomiltes, in some remote 
sections of the town, may be very poor and ig- 
norant and depraved; but the distance and the 
state of the roads during a large portion of the 
year quite shut them out from the circle of such 
sympathy ; while in the city, myriads of such 
are tound, in compact masses, within an hour's 
walk of the visitor, anda brick pavement all the 
way to their doors! Let them be visited then, 
and let the opportunity be seized to diffuse good 
influences over the whole household, while seek- 
ing mainly to exert them upon the noisy and rag- 
ged group of children.—Sund. School Journal. 


How to make Sleep Refreshing. 

1. Take sufficient exercise in the open air dur- 
ing the day. 
2. Eat light suppers, always two or three hours 
before retiring. 
3. Avoid tea and coffee, and all unnatural 
stimulants. 
4. Retire early. All animals, except those 
that prowl all night, retire to rest, soon after the 
sun goes down. The early hours of sleep are 
the most sweet and refreshing. 

5. Eschew feather beds; 5 on hair or cot- 
ton mattrasses, with a light covering of bed 
clothes. 
6. Be sure and have your room well ventilated. 
It is well known that the Duke of Wellington, 
now a hale old man, is accustomed to sleep on a 
hard narrow pallet; and we believe the couch of 
her Majesty is also of the simplest possible con- 
struction. It is reported that the Duke justifies 
the narrowness of his resting-place, on the plea 
that when a man wishes to turn, it is then high 
time to turn out. We seldon: hear the laborious 
peasant complain of restless nights. The indo- 
lent, pampered epicure, or the man who overtasks 
his brain and denies himself bodily exercise, is 
liable to sleeplessness. 


Marblehead. 


Marblehead is a peculiar place, occupying a 
peninsula on the south-east corner of Essex 
county, inthis State. “In an oration,”*-I quote 
rom the Essex Memorial,—* pronounced in La- 
tin, by Professor Sewall, at the funeral of Presi- 
dent Holyhoke, the town is called (I give the 
vernacular) Marmaracria, a maritime town, 
abounding with rocks, hence called, in the lan- 

of New England, Marblehead—a very 
Cohoun, terribly grating to Latin ears.” Else- 
where it has been denominated “a promontory as 
solid as marble ;” and the question of Whitefield, 
as he entered the settlement late in autumn, 
“ Pray, where do they bury their dead?” was a 
very natural question, as ail subsequent visitors 
to this ancient town will testify. At the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, this town 
become the second in the colony, both in 
population and wealth. As to its numbers and 
opulence, it swarmed with inhabitants, was a 
pattern of industry, flourished in trade, and 
abounded with wealth; from hence as from a 
fountain, streams of wealth flowed out, which 
greatly enriched the vicinity, and penetrated far 
into the country. But the war of the Revolu- 
tion and likewise the war of 1812, preceded 
by the long embargo, pressed with greater sever- 
ity on the people of this than of almost any other 
place. The embargo occasioned, it is a jee 
a loss of at least a million of dollars; and when 
was concluded, not far from five hundred 


single British prison —Ch. Inquirer. 


—_——_ 


Errors about Time. 


Strange as the statement may appear, I have 
myself actually met with teachers so entirely 
heretical as to a belief in clocks and watches, as 
not to know at what time this or that service 
ht to commence. Such expressions as “a lit- 
tle after nine,” “about three,” “ six, or half-past,” 
have been frequently elicited in reply to inquiries 
on the subject ; and I once encountered a teacher 
on the look-out for some one to address a meet- 
ing, the sum and substance of whose knowledge 
was thus versified by a waggish friend - 





known ; and above all that signals of welcome | ; 





Puritan Heroes; or, Sketches of their Churac- 


Even yet they are not entirely free from the imputations 
castupon them ; and bee a Bed such eathis Unrowin 


g 
I i relief, and ag ers 
sity and expediency of their movements, will be heartily 
greeted by their descendants. The t volume isnot 
a continuous nor a prosy history. It is more ; for while 
the best and standard authorities, old MSS., and curious 
racts, have been consulted in its compilation, it abounds 
with vivid and life-like pictures of the prineipal charac- 
ters and events in the time of the Puritans and Noncon- 
—— = Lage emg <8 English History can be — 
ng than this, and none better deserves deep 
earnest study.”—-N. Y. Tribune. ee 
“ The perusal of this volume has awakened inour heart 
more than our former love of the Puritans of the olden 
times, and given us a burning desire that every American 
citizen may possess, individually, as intense a regard for 
the memory of those men whose principles, refined like 
_ in the fires of intolerance and persecution, laid the 
foundation on which the glorious superstructure of our 
Temple of Liberty has ea erected. The pen of 
Stoughton has given to these records of Puritan days all 
the vividness, power, and glory of life, and Mr. Dodd 
has published them in a style of beauty and elegance 
wort N of much commendation.” —A/bany Spectator 
“The author has evidently written so as to adapt his 
style to the young, and thereby secure their attention to 
tne toils and struggles of the early advocates of Truth, 
then imperfect!y known, against ceclesiastical domina- 
tion and spiritual tyranny 
will have accomplished. ‘he book is one of the most 
readable that has been issued from the religious press for 
years. We mean that it possesses a captivation, both 
from the style and the subject, which is rarely found.”— 
Methodist Protestant. 
** This book commemorates, in a thrilling and powerful 
manner, some of the greatest spirits of perhaps the most 
interesting period of British histo It shows us tho 
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struggles and heaviness of the free spirit as it was coming 
forth to ripen upon the earth, It is history, the most in- | 
teresting—but not continuous history. It is highly and | 
most justly recommended by Dr. Hawes.”—Albany Exz- | 

$. | 
PrThis work relates to a period when great truths were | 
struggling into birth—when soul-liberty was asserted and | 
maintained at the expense of fortune, reputation, friends, | 
everything :—a liberty which bas long blessed our hap- 
py land ; and whibh is extending a like boon to other | 
nations.” — Phe jan. 

“* This is a book of decided interest. The times to which | 
it relates ; the characters it describes ; the stirring events | 
which it sketches ; and the noble sentiments which it illus- 
trates, lend to it a peculiar charm. We doubt the perfect 
impartiality of the author as a witness in the case of the 
Independents and {’resbyteriaus of those times. Strongly 
sym vathizing with the former, we fear that he has unwit- | 
tingly done injustice to the latter. Presbyterianism will 
not suffer in comparison with Independency in its strug- | 
gies and sacrifices for freedom of conscienee.”"— Biblical 
Repository. | 

We advise all parents who want to cultivate the heroie | 
spirit in their boys—and who does not Y—to remove such | 
books from their way, and substitute John Stoughton’s | 
Heroes of Puritan Times, and their object will be gained 
without instilling into the minds of their offspring the | 
bad morals, and Sanoving their tastes by the wretched | 
rhetoric of these war books, written as they are for pay, | 
and presenting a lamentable example of intellectual pros- | 
titution.”’— Methodist Pulpit. } 

** The volume before us gives an admirable insight in- | 
to the character and times of the Puritans. It is not a | 
dry history, like Neal's: it is a spirit-stirring review of 
the men and the age, in which every character and every 
scene lives before us. Here we may worship with ‘the 
oy Congregation’ in the woods: here we may fol- 
low Barrow, and Greenwood, and Perry, to the gallows: 
here we may witness the embarkation of the Pilgrim 
Fathers: here we may sit by the death-bed of Owen, and 
Baxter, and [lowe ; and walk among the graves of men 
of whom the world is not worthy © our readers—to 
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those who honor those great principles of Puritanism, 
to the elucidation and the support of which this journal 
is devoted—such a volume cannot fail to bo acceptable.” 
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WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY.—Elements of Geome- 
try, Theoretical and Practical ; containing a full Ex- 
planation of the Construction and Use of Tables, and 
a new system of Surveying. By Kev. G. C. Whit- 
lock, M.A., Professor of Mathematical and Experi- 
mental Science in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 
One leading feature of this Geometry is its practical 

character. The author bas endeavored to make it pro- 
gressive both in theory and example. He remarks, “If 
boys are to learn that which they will practice when 
men, why should tyros be so long restricted to processes 
which, as mathematicians, they will seldom use.” The 
advantages presented in this work are : 


THE ELEMENTARY 8 1ENCES. 

Elements of Zoology, with numerous illustrations. 

Elements of Drawing in perspective, illustrated 

Elemente of Chemistry, with practical experiments. 

Elements of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Elements of Geology, with numerous engravings. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, with \hustrations. 

easury of Knowledge—a ‘Iext-Book on Common Objec 

and Common Things. 

These works have been prepared by the Messrs. Chambers o 
Edinburgh, and are extensively used in the Schools of Great 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Britain. [1 is hoped that the above Ameriean editions will be as 
favorably received in the Schools of the United States 
New York, Dec. 1, 1848. 3m 


Notice. 
HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD RESPECT- 


fully announce to bis customers and the public generally, 
that he continues in the 


BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, AT 1°6 NASSAU 8T., TRI 
BUNE BUILDINGS, NEW YORK, 


Where he is prepared to fill any orders in his line with whieh he 





A better connected and more progressive method ¢ 
oeieliing, calculated to enable the student to g 
alone. 

A fuller, more varied, and available practice, by the 
introduction of more than four hundred exercises, arith- 
metical, demonstrative, and algebraical, so chosen as to 
be serviceable rather than amusing, and so arranged as 
greatly to aid in the acquisition of the theory. 

The bringing together of such a body of geometrical 


on entering into active life demands. | 
A system of surveying which saves two-thirds of the | 
| labor required by the ordinary process. 
This work is well spoken of universally, and is already 
in use in some of the best institutions in this country. 
It is recommended by Professor Pierce. of Cambridge ; 
Prof. Smith, of Middletown ; Prof. Dodd, of Lexington ; 
and many other eminent mathematicians. 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Schools and 
Academies. By John Brocklesby, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. Illustrated with Engravings. 
This work was examined in part, in manuscript, by 
Professor D. Olmsted, Professor Benj. Silliman, Rev. ‘I’. 
H. Gallaudet, Dr. J. L. Comstock, and others, who ex- 
pressed the most favorable opinion of it. Since being 
ublished, it has received the highest recommendations 
rom the press. Professor Elias Loomis, of Princeton 
College, well known for his scientific attainments, says: 
“]T have examined the plan of Prof. Brocklesby’s Ele- 
ments of Meteorology, and have read portions of the 
book with considerable care, and I consider it a work of 
great merit. Meteorology is a subject of common inter- 
est, with which every educated man should be familiar ; 
and as no other systematic treatise on the same subject 
has appeared in the country, as far as | am aware, 1 think 
this book cannot fail to come into general use. It would 
be difficult to compress a greater amount of valuable in- 
formation within the same compass. 
ELIAS LOOMIS, Professor of Nat. Phil 
in Princeton College, New Jersey.” 

The following notice is from the Ameviean Journal of 
Science and Art: 
“ This work is designed by its author to introduce the 
study of Meteorology as a branch of common education 
in schools and academies. To this end the style is plain 
and «direct, as devoid of technicalities as possible, and the 
theoretical views are presented in a simple manner. The 
several heads are treated of in a lucid and interesting 
style, well calculated to arrest the interest and attention 
of the minds of pupils.” 
OLNEY’S OUTLINE MAPS.—A Series of Outline 

Mapa, intended to promt the use of the Geography 
and Atlas. By J. Olney, A.M. 
These Maps consist of the World, North America, 
South Ameriea, the United States, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. All the most important natural features of the 
World are exhibited upon them, together with the prin- 


knowledge, theoretical and paves, as every individual 


may be entrusted, with the same regularity and dispatch which 
he trusts has distinguished his operations heretofore 

Particular attention is paid to subscriptions for Magazines, or 
other periodical or serial works, which are forwarded by the ear 
liest mails in the neatest and most secure manner, without boju 
ry to the engravings. 

Books and heavy Pamphlets sent by express, or ae may be 
otherwise ordered. Local agents supplied on favorable terme. 

Address WM. PATTON, 

3—3m 156 Nasenn st, New York 


LARK, AUSTIN, & CO., 205 Broadway, have 
for sule :— “ 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, embrac ing 
Ability (Natural, Moral, and Grocious), Repentance, Impeni 
tence, Faith and Unbelief, Justification, Sanetitic ation, Blection 
Reprobation, Divine Purposes, Divine Sovereignty, and Persevre., 
ance, By CHAS. G. FINNEY, Professor of Theology in Ober 
lin Collegiate Lastitute. Dee. 19, 1848 





Gayler’s Iron Safes, 
Opinions of the Press 


“4 SHORT time ago, a trial, by fire, was made 
in this city by a Commitice of Merchonts, of three kinds o 
Sates, as to theit capacity to resist the heat of an imimense fur 
nace, built expressly for the purposes of the trial, in which they 
were kept 24 hours, the fire being replenished as oflen us wos 
necessary to preserve the wimost intensity of heat. One ot thee 
safes was Mr. Gayler's salamander safe, aud it alone came wu 
hurt out of the fiery ordeal. [ts contents were eutively uns« 
ed, of which we had ocular demonstration, for we saw ni 
handled the books, which were not even disculored.” 
cial Advertiser. 

The NV. Y. Courier and Enquirer copies from the Commer 
cial Advertiser and makes the following remarks :—" Tye frets 
which are herein stated, concerning the security of these sules 
and their superivrity in many most important respeets over mans 
others now in the market, are well woethy the attention of « 
commercial and business men." 

“ Salamander Safes —The improvement made in this article 
by ©. J. Gayler, shows conclusively, by the recent trial ot Vawa 
hall Garden, that the safe patented by him in ‘a safe indeed.’ ’ 
Weekly Messenger. 

“ Having gone through Mr. Gayler’s establishment, and w't 


Comme: 


hessed the work in every stage of its process, from cutting out the 
bar and boiler iron tu the final painting, we niny be presumed ‘ 
speak understandingly of the subject, and we are sure from what 


we caw, that if there is any really fire proof article menutn« 
tured in the country, it ie Gayler’s Salamander Safe. Mi. Gay 
ler is one of the oldest Safe makers in the city, and the numenwe 
orders he receives proves the appreciation of a teally good article 
by the public, and we cannot do city and country merchants a 
better favor than by cnlling their attention the Safes of bie 
meanufacture.”"— True Sun. 

“The valuable books of Mewrs. Calvin W. Howe & Co., be 
vides $2,000 in cash, and a lange amount of bills receivable, were 
effectually preserved in one of ‘CU, J. Gayler's Double Salve 

he Bafe was baried in the ruins more than twelve hours, ned 
when dug out was literally red bot, aod the heevy tron easton 
partially melted by the intense heat.”—Journed of Commerc 
Dec. Sireat. 


+ Iron Safes. —We notice in the New-York papers, that C.J 


of the citizens of Marblehead were found in a} j,..; 


cipal Cities and Countries. The extent of the various 
Countries, together with the Government and Religion, 
are also indicated. They are beautifully engraved and 
colored, and the labor of both Pupils and 
much abridged by the use of them, as every object is 
distinct and easy to notice. Icach Map can be suspended 
from the wall, and the set is contained ina neat portfolio. 
‘this series of Maps has been extensively adopted in 
various parts of the country, with the cordial approba- | & 
tion of the teachers who have examined them. 

An elementary book of Exercises accompanies the 
Maps, and the price of the whole is very low—not ex- 
ceeding $6. 

OLNEY’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—The newly 


used,will compare favorably with any other work of the | ® 
kind, and will be found fully to sustain its reputation. 
The Atlas contains large Maps of the World, North 
America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, every 
yortion of the United States and Territories ; a Map of 
the World as known to the Ancients, together with the 
Religion, Government, and State of Society; also, Tables 
showing the extent and population of all parts of the 
World, and a great variety of interesting statistics. It is 
probably the largest and most complete School Atlas ever 
published. The Text-Book is well known as most admir- | 
ably arranged and adapted for pow ene 1 leading the pupil | 
by progressive steps into a complete knowledge of Geo- 
graphy. 
most recent authorities, tm 

sa These Books are all made in neat and superior | is 
style, and are furnished at low prices. They may be had 
of booksellers generally. . 

PRATT, WOODFORD, & CO., yt 

13-4w 


Publishers, New York. 


Agents Wanted 








al and most generally admired of all the Juvenile 
Periodicals in the Union. Enterprising young men, who 
fer a competent reward for their labor on this side of 
the Mississippi toa perilous hunt after gold in California, 
and who wit make application to the publisher, with 
suitable testimonials as to character and efficiency, may 
secure a lucrative situation, with full particulars - 
ing the agency. D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 

135 Nassau st., New York 
fig A few Agents are also wanted for the Crrrstian 
Partor Magazine and Morner’s Macazing, for which 

sublications the Subseriber has a generalagency. These 
Magazines are too well and favorably known to need a 
word of commendation. Spetimens of each sent gratis 
to those desiring an agency. Address asabove. 12-tf 


C. B. Hateh, 97 William Street, 


OLICITS attention to his present stock of goods in 
the GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING LINE, adapt- 
ed to the present and a aching season, embracing a 
full assortment of the latest and richest styles of plain | * 
and fancy Cravats, Scarfs, and Stocks; English Do- 
mestic Merino Under-Vests and Drawers; Shaker Knit | 








do., of English and American manufacture ; Heavy Cot- | 
ton do., made expressly for winter wear. 
GLOVES. 


heavy ribbed 
lined with. leather ; black, white, and colored Kid, of the | 
manufacture. : 
Merino, Cotton, and Woolen Hosiery; Linen ¢ ollars 
and Shirts of all styles and qualities ; Suspenders, Dress- 
ing-Robes, Shoulder-Braces, Oiled Silks, &¢. 

"Fiaring ordered the most of his goods directly from the 
manufacturers in this country and in Europe, be can sup- 


examine his assortment before making their purchases. 


that these safes are perfect. 
necessarily project, to be cut, or filed, ur broken off, Ue door re 
maine equally firm by reason of a sin, 
practice a pair of inside hinges 
that a key varying in size the sixteentl part of an ioeh Lom the 
Revised Edition of this work, so universally known and | right one, locks instead of uulocking 


but the operator, if he so choose 
the moet perfect, substantial, impreguabie sales We ever saw.” — 
MV. Y. Commercial 


ir respec 
op ow eben fore made in this city, by a commitier of 
Merchants. ar d the certified report of the Committee ie, that 0 € 
hal was fully and impartially made—that “Gayler's was ¢ « 


only Safe that «fe 


Fire,’ 
destroyed. 


and Shaker Flannel do.; Plain and Heavy Ribbed Silk | “2 


Gayler's Fire Proof lon Safes, have intely undergone sever 
eevere testa, and in every instance withstood the greatest ini 

ty of heat that could be concentrated around them 
S  ) manufactured upon a principle that renders them entirely 
eachers is | wnt for protection against robbers and fire."—Phila. doa 
Stone. 


Ther 


“ Gayler's Safes —We would take occasion here to add owt 


warm commendation of these admirable Safes, which have 
tained a wide spread and unsurpassed reputation, not on!) 


mu 
ty but elsewhere.”—N. Y¥. Sun. 

“ Gayler’s Safea —As to security against thieves, we imagine 
Even supposing the hinges, which 
e contrivance, making it 
The locks are 80 Comtirncted 


Over the key hole is 


t lock, the mode of opening which remains a secret to all 
Altogether, they do seem to us 


An assortment of the above Safes for sale at the depit 


Water wt., New York, by A. R. MOEN 


C. J. GAYLER, 
Patentee, and ontym anufucture + 





Education, 
A Book for every Teacher in the Land. 
AGE’'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHLAG: or the MOTIVES and METHODS of 


‘Bhe information it affords is derived from the | go0p SCHOOL KEEPING.—This work, written by the la 


ented D. P. Page, late Principal of the Normal School, Albany 
spoken of by our most distinguished educators ae possessing 


great excellence, and worthy the attention of every Teweher ond 
Parent, interested in the moral and intellectual! training of th 


vung. Tenth edition. Just published, by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
No. 51 John #t., New York 
The Second Edition of Henry Barnard’s Popular Work 


povem Architecture and Ventilation, or Cuntribution to the /* 
Fos THE YOUTH’S CABINET—The most beauti- | reShoolent of 
fi 


School Houses, \s now rendy. 
New York, Dee. 1, 1848. 


Price $2 Ww 





C. J. Gayler’s 


Patent Double and Improved Single Salamander Safes, 


No. 198 Waten-st., New Yor* 
above original and only genuine Sala- 


’ | ‘HE 

mander Safes are warranted to resist beat for a lor ger pe 
ried than any other ; they are made in Une most substantic ) tan 
ner, and filled with a perfect fire-proof composibon, po 


wood 
they are free from dampness 


y in use, and in every instance have 


used in construction 7 
and SECURE AGAINST BURGLARS 
These 


Safes are extensive 


afforded 5 fect security, wien ¢ xpused to fire,—not one bas at 
bs time failed. 
o 


iber offered a chailenge to all other fafe 
1646, the subecr tive Safes with his. by Fire. A pb 


ctually withstood the wntense heat ; that i pr 
‘he Books, Papers, ana Money it contained, uninjured |¥ 
ore hile the contents of each of the other Bafes were entur y 
At least 100 of Gayler’s Safes have been tested 2 
ceidental fires, affording entire protection to their valuable ¢ n- 


The First Premium Medal of the American Institute, hae lv en 


| pwice awarded w Gay ler's Safes, and they also received the ¢)) 
| ver Medal at the State Pair at Buffalo, 1848 


An assortment of the above Safes, suitable for Meret: t, 


Freneh and English Buck, Vienna Far, Caasimere, | scatiaie, Bankers, Rail Road Companies, Bteam Bonta, or or 
and fleecy-lined Silk, fine Lisle Thread, | Record or other public offices, for sule, and ordess received by 


A. BR. MOEN, 128 Water et... New York 

John L. Piper, 10 Exchange Pince, Philadelphia 
Mallary & Doughty, Troy, N. Y. 

E. Corning & Co., Albany, do, 

A.J. Brackett, Roctiester, do, 

Mesers. Wheaton, Syracuse. da, 

William Prescott, Buffalo. de. 


5 il fi Drioker & Morrie, Richmond, Va. 
ply his customers, both at wholesale and retail, on as Ja- McCall & Adame, New 
vorable terms as any other house in the city. Smith & Townsend, Orieans. . . 
Merchants from the country are invited to call and) qe. ¢. C. J. GAYLER. New York. 


Patenter and More acturer 





New York, March 1, 1849. 13-tt 


Female Teacher. 

N )Y who has bad experience in teaching 
a “ eee ‘Teacher of English branch | 
either i in a Seminary, oras Prineipalof an | ,; 
oogn Astati ddress Rev. Laniel Wells, Mission ci 
House, 23 Centre street ; or Mr. Jacob Abbott, Abbott's 
Tastitute 53 Bleecker street, New York. —_nl2—2*t 


Communion Furniture. 

Fusco S, Goblets, Tankards, and Plates ; also 
aya he reg No. 6 Burling Slip, by = 

oe tae LUCIUS HART, late Boardman & Hart 

Dec. 1848. 1y2 

















into his family, 


Notice. % 


A CLERGYMAN in one of the most quiet and saia 


i ‘ : i ou ur boys 
brious villages of New England will receive four 0°) 
Rapes the on Sand 12, and pay spe 
al attention to their education. 
REFEREES. 
Rev. Jraewran Day, D.D. LL-D., 
5 D. Woorser, LL.D., 

“ Leonxarp Bacon, DD.» 
“ Turron Batpwiy, No. 3 Pine st., 
Wx H. Sumer, Bsq.,No. 173 Broadway 
For particulars inquire at No. 3 Pine street, or 


Gosurx, Feb. 13, 1819. nl2—3:" 


New Haven. 


t New York 
No. 173 


ee 
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